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Objects of al 


National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in 
home, school, church, and community; to raise the 
standards of home life; to secure adequate laws 
for the care and protection of children and youth. 


To bring into closer relation the home and the 
school that parents and teachers may cooperate 
intelligently in the training of the child, and to de- 
velop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education. 
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@de to the Aorth Fast Wind 


Hark! the brave North-easter! 
Through the sleet and snow. 
Who can over-ride you? 

Let the horses go! 

Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow-flakes 
Off the curdled sky! 


—KINGSLEY 
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“Too My Son—To My Children” 


OLIDAYS ARE over and the whole wide world of mankind turns again 

to the human concern of acquiring, of holding, of bequeathing to the 
next generation. This endeavor to pass on to our children the good things 
of life has a long history which goes back into the twilight of a buried past. 
In the mounds of ancient Babylon diggers have uncovered huge terra cotta 
jars packed full of small tablets of clay covered with writing. Etched on 
these cakes of clay is a vivid story of the national life of twenty-five cen- 
turies ago, telling of borrowings and hoardings, of deposits and drafts, of 
contracts and wills and inheritances. 


Set forth in deeply graven words and symbols is an ancient philosophy 
of the family life of all classes of people from the highest court officer to 
the lowest peasant and slave. Here are revealed the mutual relations, the 
duties and the responsibilities of parents and children toward each other: 


To my son the gift of life, the goods of this world of which I am 
possessed, and my caravans. ... Let this be recorded and the record 
shall stand: all cattle and furniture and stores of grain are bequeathed 
to the next generation of my household. .. . Slaves, beasts of burden, 
jewels—tilled land and houses and silks—wine and purple hangings, 
and horses—all that is fair and good that I now hold. ...To my son 
—to my children—to the next generation. 


The winds of centuries have stripped the rich earth from the fields that 
once yielded their living crops for man and beast. Houses and palaces with 
their gossamer hangings are buried deep in ages of blown sands. Jewels 
and silver and gold are scattered over the face of the whole earth and are 
lost to man’s knowledge. Yet down through the ages one heritage and one 
only has endured—the gift of life itself. All else fades away with the pass- 
ing of time and is lost. 


ARENTS TODAY feel and answer to the race-old desire to give to their chil- 

dren the best of living and of life. The pattern for that giving has been 
sought by mankind for generations. One hundred and fifty years ago it was 
phrased for our recording and our achieving in the declaration of our 
human rights—“Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” In this new 
year before us there is no higher duty for the adult generation than that of 
setting forth in imperishable word and law and deed the determination that 


these rights shall be the abiding heritage of our children and that they shall 
not perish from the earth. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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IME AND space have today been reduced to a minimum. 

Through the radio, the plane, the newspaper, and the motion 
picture, news of world events is the property of all men. As nations 
have been drawn closer to one another, citizenship has come to mean 
membership in the world community. To present the problems in- 
volved in making this membership cooperative and constructive is 
the purpose of this issue. 


The opening article presents a discussion of those attitudes 
thought essential to that development of mind and heart which 
makes possible world citizenship in every land. A second article 
points out the goals towards which parents and teachers must move 
if a permanent abiding international good will is to result. Another 
article follows with a discussion of the beginnings of social behavior 
—going back to the baby in the cradle who is already a social being 
influencing and modifying his environment. Remaining articles and 
features deal with the development of tolerance, cooperation, and 
love of mankind on the part of children and young people, in the 
schoolroom and on the campus. Throughout the issue recognition 
of the fact that people are different, that individuals and groups 
differ in background—historical, cultural, religious, and social—is 
clearly established as necessary and desirable for progress. 


This issue presents to parents and teachers a picture of our com- 
mon human life. In this picture is seen the universal institution of 
education, an education which leads to mutual understanding and 
appreciation of different peoples and their cultures. The issue pre- 
sents this education as especially significant during the formative 
period of youth. What parents and teachers believe and live today 
will determine for our children the character and scope of their 
citizenship tomorrow. 


The day for the acceptance of membership in a world community 
is at hand. 
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We Are All Neighbors Now 


FRANK KINGDON 


are living in a new day, what do we mean? 

We mean that human communications 
have been so radically speeded up that all human 
relations are cast into a new framework of experi- 
ence. The planet has been turned into one city in 
which we all live on intimate terms and all share 
in each other’s activities. The whole world can 
now listen to one man’s voice. 

This has come about because we have learned to 
use a new kind of power, electricity ; and the kind 
of power men use fixes the dimensions of their 
organized activities, and so the nature of their 
relations with one another. When men worked by 


Wirt WE SAY, as we often do, that we 
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unaided man power they could cultivate small 
fields, travel narrow footpaths, and institute 
limited communities. When they tamed horses 
and made use of horse power they could plow 
larger fields, travel greater distances, and organ- 
ize larger communities. As they advanced into the 
eighteenth century men learned to use steam power 
and so they conquered all distances; the steamboat 
made the huge British Empire possible and the 
steam engine crossed and recrossed our own con- 
tinent bringing us all together and establishing 
conditions that gave form to our United States as 
one people having one government. Now we have 
electricity which has broken down all divisions 
among men, eliminated time, and turned 
the whole round earth into a whis- 
pering gallery. The world com- 
munity has made us all neigh- 
bors. 
What are we going to 
do with our new rela- 
tionships? Our first 
impulse is to fight, 
as new neighbors 
are likely to 
quarrel until 
they adjust 
themselves to 
one another. 
Beyond this, 
however, we 
must face 
the neces- 
sity of liv- 
ing together 
success- 
fully. The 
namewegive 
successful 
living together 
is peace; when 
we are unsuccessful 
we call it war. Four 
fundamental attitudes I 
believe are essential if we are to 
bring ourselves as individuals up to 
date with our world. They are social 
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faith, social information, 
social imagination, and so- 
cial enthusiasm. 


Y SOCIAL faith I mean 

that we must believe 
that we have the power to 
change the forms of society 
when we make the attempt. 
Either we can make our in- 
stitutions over or we can 
not. If we believe that we 
can not we shall not even 
try; if we believe we can 
we shall make the attempt. 
We must begin by having 
confidence that our intelligence can be effective in 
social affairs. 

This needs to be stressed because a great many 
people say that change is the result of impersonal 
forces over which we have no control. They talk 
about the world as though it were a great machine 
of which we are small mechanical parts with no 
choice but to perform acts initiated and directed 
from outside ourselves. To such people, our des- 
tiny lies not in ourselves but in our stars—in our 
economic or social predestination. The end of such 
thinking can logically be nothing but personal in- 
action. We must believe if we are going to act. 
Straight thinking can reshape society. 

Given this conviction as a starting point, we 
must move on to social information. By this I 
mean simply insistence on finding the facts. There 
can be no effective approach to good human rela- 
tions except on the basis of accurate information 
about those who share our world with us. 

Such knowledge will safeguard us against two 
social poisons—prejudice and intolerance. Prej- 
udice is decision before the case is fairly tried. 
Intolerance is willfully blind opinion. Both are 
rooted in ignorance and bear fruit in antagonism. 
They discolor vision and make successful human 
relations impossible. 

We have to think with words, but words are not 
things in themselves, they are symbols. Like all 
symbols they take on emotional connotations of 
good and bad. Some words are like statues of the 
gods, they have high and noble overtones. Some 
are like statues of devils, they arouse fear and 
distrust. The name of Washington, for example, 
has become a good symbol with inspiring associa- 
tions, while that of Benedict Arnold has become 
bad and distasteful. Unless we watch ourselves 
rigorously certain words cease to be symbols of 
reality and become specters, images of prejudice 
and fear. This is particularly likely to happen to 
the names of groups of people strange to us. 

Sometimes these specter words are religious and 


HIS is the fifth article in a series based 

on the Objectives of Civic Responsibility 
as outlined by the Educational Policies 
Commission. Modern conditions of na- 
tional interdependence make membership 
in the world community inescapable. Four 
fundamental attitudes thought essential in 
bringing parents and teachers up to date 
with the world are here discussed. To de- 
velop these attitudes so they function in 
international affairs is an important func- 
tion of education. The necessary condi- 
tions for human happiness can be attained 
only under a peaceful regime. 


social. There are Protes- 
tants who cannot think 
straight about Catholics, 
Christians who are emo- 
tionally incapable of dis- 
cussing Jews fairly, and 
Mohammedans who dismiss 
all Hindus as beneath con- 
tempt. Capitalists and la- 
borers are set against each 
other in certain quarters, 
Militarists and pacifists are 
apt to be irrational in their 
discussions of one another, 
We pin tags on people and 
then judge them by the tags 
and not by themselves. Our words blind us to what 
people really are. 

Words, no less than armaments, can arouse a 
sense of insecurity and fear. In our time words 
have been fashioned into weapons and used to 
divide nations, making seizure of them possible, 
without formal military actions. In the beginning 
of modern warfare is the word, so that we have 
seen the strange sight of airplanes flying over 
embattled territory dropping pamphlets, not 
bombs. 

In all international affairs words are explosive, 
yet we handle them carelessly. We say “England 
plans so and so” or “Germany intends to do this 
or that” and it sounds impressive, but what do we 
really know? I am not suggesting that we should 
not speak without complete knowledge, for we 
can never have that. I am suggesting that we 
shall speak only after an earnest search for facts 
that makes us as well informed as we possibly can 
be. Here we need an extra word of caution. 


RECENT test of the effect of propaganda was 

made on two groups of people, one consisting 
of believers and one of unbelievers. Both were given 
the same material to read. When they were sub- 
sequently examined it was found that the believers 
still believed and the unbelievers still doubted. 
Each group had selected from identical mate- 
rial that which confirmed its own position. This 
process of unconscious selection goes on in the 
reading of all of us. If we are going to think 
straight about international affairs we must rigor- 
ously discipline ourselves to read articles and 
news which are distasteful to us, and to weigh 
contrary evidence as carefully as that which con- 
firms our own beliefs. Charles Darwin used to 
write down every fact he observed that did not 
seem to support his theory, for he said that he 
knew he would remember what affirmed his thesis, 
but he would be likely to forget what discredited 
it. In the consideration of international affairs we 
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have to watch that tendency with unusual care 
precisely because our thinking in that realm is 
colored so highly by our emotions. 

Sometimes we say that we cannot understand 
how a people can make a god out of their leader, 
when we ourselves are making a devil out of him; 
it is just as irrational to make a devil of a man as 
to make a god of him. It is even more irrational 
to make a personal devil of a whole nation. That 
way lies madness and its offspring, war. 

Into the maze of our necessarily symbolic think- 
ing we need to bring the strong thread of realism 
or we shall lose our way. We are wise only when 
we begin our appraisal of events with a stern and 
uncompromising insistence on what is what. Ac- 
curate diagnosis always precedes adequate pre- 
scription. 

The ultimate facts, however, are people. This 
leads us straight into our third requirement, a 
social imagination. By social imagination I mean 
the ability to clothe facts in flesh and blood. No 
human problem is merely a comparison of statis- 
tics; it involves living men, women, and children. 
We recognize this clearly when a question involves 
ourselves, but we are less likely to see it when we 
are not personally affected. 


NY WORD becomes dangerous when it becomes 
A impersonal. The other day I was at a meeting 
where a dispute arose between a man representing 
what he called “Labor” and another speaking for 
what he called “The Church.” As the 
argument went on the two words 
became more and more unreal 
in proportion as they were 
set in opposition to one an- 
other. What does “Labor” 
mean? In this case it 
meant one of the na- 
tional organizations of 
working men to the 
number of three mil- 
lion—all kinds of men 
living in many places 
with varied attitudes in 
politics and _ religion. 
And as for ‘‘The 
Church,” it is an institu- 
tion that is made up of a 
cross section of our whole 
population, of all economic 
groups and with social views rang- 
ing from the extreme 
radicalism of the Left 
to the equally extreme ; 
conservatism of the 
Right. As a matter of 
fact, the two groups 
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themselves overlap greatly. We get into trouble 
with our social thinking when we let such plain 
human facts as these be obscured by inclusive and 
formalized institutional names. It is when our 
words get impersonal that they are transformed 
from tools of wisdom into weapons of antagonism. 


Ce international words have an almost terrify- 
ing way of blinding us to human facts. We 
say, “Germany,” and forget that it means seventy 
million human beings; or, “Russia,” and overlook 
the hundred and sixty million living people whom 
it denotes. Even when we get excited about 
Czechoslovakia or Poland or Finland (and I hope 
that we are not so calloused that we do not) we 
are apt to forget that they are but political names 
for flesh and blood human beings. One can never 
punish “Germany,” but one can make life difficult, 
almost impossible, for Germans. There are, as I 
believe, critical moral issues at stake in our con- 
temporary world struggle, but they are not the 
obvious ones. Our morality is not in our phrases, 
but in what we do about human beings. 

We shall see clearly the ethical implications of 
our present experience and work them out ade- 
quately only as we keep our eyes on the human val- 
ues affected. Impersonal political generalizations 
do nothing but harm unless they are continually 
checked by vivid human experience. The first les- 
son of social truth is that ours is a world of people. 
We have one question to answer: How can we 

organize our human society so as to 

bring the maximum amount of 
happiness to the men, women, 
and children who live in it? 

When we frankly look at 
the people who share the 

world with us, we are im- 

mediately conscious of 

our differences. This is 
probably the first im- 
pression. And it is a 
fact. People are differ- 
ent. Some of our con- 
trasts are inherent in 
the fact that every man 
is an individual and, 
therefore, distinct by na- 
ture from every other 
man. Some differences 
grow out of our back- 
grounds, and are his- 
toric, cultural, reli- 
gious, and social. No 
good purposeisserved 
by glossing over the 
fact of differences. 
If we are sensible 
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we will not want to, for out of the distinctions be- 
tween men comes the supplementing by the in- 
sights of others of our own limited understand- 
ings as individuals. I used to hear well-intentioned 
people say rather wistfully: “What a wonderful 
world this would be if we all thought alike and 
acted alike and looked alike; we should have per- 
fect agreement.” I think it would be too dreadful 
for words. In the first place, I have never seen 
the one person whom I should want every other 
person to be like. In the second place, agreement 
at that level would mean stultification of our 
powers for advance. We need those who do not 
think as we do to stir us out of our all too easy 
satisfaction with our own ideas. I willingly grant 
that such persons may be irritating, but I am will- 
ing to maintain that irritation is itself a spur to 
effort. The irritation of the cold drove men to 
build houses and the irritation of hunger com- 
pelled them to begin cooking. Even if our human 
differences are no more than social irritants, they 
are still valuable for they prevent us from falling 
into the danger of paralyzing complacency. 

Let me put it in another way. Most of us are 
normal people. What does that mean? It means 
that in most of our thoughts and actions we are 
enough like everybody else so that we fit into 
average situations without disturbing them. But 
none of us is entirely average. At some point each 
person is abnormal, by which I mean that he 
varies from the average. It is his area of ab- 
normality that makes him an individual. All of 
us have faces with two eyes, a nose, and a mouth; 
but each of us has these so shaped and related 
that we have our own faces, enough like all the 
rest to be human, but enough unlike them to be 
individual. In the same way, we have our indi- 
vidual thoughts and attitudes. What makes a face 
interesting is that in it which is individual, and 
what makes a person interesting is that in him 
which is distinctive of himself. Out of the inter- 
action of these differences comes a richer under- 
standing of the world than any one could achieve 
alone. Differences between men are assets to all men. 


N ACTIVE social imagination will give us a first 
impression of difference, but it does not stop 
there. When we contemplate men until they really 
come to life in our thoughts, we discover that be- 
hind all their differences they have so much in 
common that the contrasts are incidental. 

This is the important fact—no matter what dif- 
ferences there may be between men, they have 
more in common than all that can divide them, for 
“a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

That understanding is, I believe, the most neces- 
sary achievement for our times. We have bound 
the world together in a network of communication 
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which has made us one people in experience, but 
we have not grown up in our own thinking to 
match our technical accomplishment with mora] 
perception. Nothing much will happen to improve 
our world until we think about people as being 
people. This insight will compel an adequate ma- 
chinery of cooperation. A tyrant is a tyrant be- 
cause he has not imagination enough to see the 
other person’s point of view. Nations fight with 
nations because they have not learned that the 
impoverishment and enslavement of one country 
is a weakening and threatening of all countries, 
The conciliators, the men who have bound up the 
wounds of humanity, have been the men and 
women who have had social sensitiveness enough 
to see the human stuff of which their enemies 
were made. Right now, we are a generation with 
distorted vision which is bringing us the dreadful 
bitterness of war. The beginning of conciliation is 
eyes that can see. ‘“‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


NE MORE word. Social faith, social information, 

and social imagination must be fused for ac- 
tion by social sympathy. We must feel this human 
unity in our bones. It is written of the Great 
Teacher: “Seeing the multitudes, he was moved 
with compassion.” That is the secret, and some- 
thing very dreadful has happened to us when we 
have lost our capacity for that compassion, when 
our sympathy has died within us. Look at our head- 
lines. “Jews Driven From Their Homes’—what 
does it mean? Human beings who love and are 
loved, mothers who have suckled their children 
at their breasts, boys and girls who have laughed 
and played, men and women who have known 
every deep feeling that makes life lovely and 
sweet are separated, hounded, persecuted, and 
starved. “Polish Cities Bombed’”—why should we 
care? Because those people trembling in the shel- 
ter of walls they can no longer trust are our blood 
relatives in the family of humanity and feel the 
bleeding of their wounds as we do when our flesh 
is hurt. “A Thousand Finns Killed”—is it just 
another battle? Infinitely more! It is women 
weeping for men who will not come back, children 
forced prematurely to work and suffer. 

The hearts of men are dead, and so they gloat 
over the destruction that they spread. Somewhere 
the human heart must come to life again. We are 
called to a higher task than to shoulder muskets. 
It is for us to call Life back to her throne. We can 
begin to be people big enough to cope with the 
world-wide needs our day has revealed. Here com- 
passion and human brotherhood may show their 
power. Our brothers and sisters on all continents 
need more than any other gift that which the 
prophets called Love. Are we great enough to 
bring it to them? Or are we too rich? 


1940 
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“Where Are You Going, 
My Pretty Maid?” 


EDWIN A. LEE 


HERE are you going, my pretty maid?” 
She tossed her pretty head. 

“I’m headed for the altar, sir, 

As soon as we’re sure of bread.” 


“Where is he going, my pretty maid?” 
“Oh, sir, I wish we knew. 

He’s willing to work but he has no job. 
Oh, sir, what shall we do?” 


Two choices made by youth surpass all others 
in the significance with which they are fraught. 
One is the choice of a life mate about which the 
next two articles in this series presumably will 
be concerned. The 
other choice has to do 
with the work which 
a boy or girl shall 
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This is the sixth article in the Parent- 
Teacher Study Course: American 


Youth. 


follow. Whether or not it is more important than 
the choice of a life mate will not be argued, al- 
though the rhyme implies that the consummation 
of such a choice in marriage rests upon the secur- 
ing of some sort of job. Certain it is that one of 
present-day youth’s poignant problems centers 
around inability to get married because of Jack’s 
inability to get work. What are parents and teach- 
ers to do about it? Stated simply, the situation is 

this: We are faced 

with the problem of 
helping boys and girls 
to choose wisely the 





vocations for which each is fitted and in which 
there is reasonable chance of finding a job; to 
train for effective performance in that job; and 
to learn how to get the job after training and how 
to hold it and improve in it during employment. 
It is hardly necessary to elaborate on the com- 
plexity involved in realizing the objectives im- 
plied in this statement. 


HERE is probably no parent reading this article 

who has not been faced with that most insistent 
question which children ask almost from baby- 
hood, “Daddy, what am I going to be when I grow 
up?” It is a perfectly natural question to ask. 
This is a nation in which a youth, just as surely 
as he expects to become a man, expects to go to 
work at something that needs to be done, some- 
thing which will give him satisfaction in the 
doing and for which someone will be willing to 
pay a reasonable wage or salary. 

Sooner or later this general question becomes 
explicit. Youth asks, “What work is there for me 
to do?” Have you ever tried to answer that ques- 
tion for yourself or for your children? It is amaz- 
ing how quickly one can run into a blank wall in 
trying to answer it. For most children of high- 
school age the response is quite likely to be limited 
to one of four fields: engineering, medicine, law, 
and teaching. Ask them what other occupations 
there are and with increasing vagueness they will 
name such fields as business and government serv- 
ice and manufacturing. Ask them what a man 
needs to know and be able to do even in one of the 
four most commonly chosen fields and they will be 
almost completely ignorant of the qualifications 
required. This is not to be wondered at. It is only 
recently in the more forward-looking of our 
schools that we have given any intelligent attention 
to this pressing problem of youth. Here and there 
we find a program in the highschool the purpose 
of which is to learn about the occupational oppor- 
tunities open to youth in the community in which 
they live. Sometimes there are definitely sched- 
uled courses aimed toward this end. Is there one 
in your highschool? There ought to be. There 
will be if enough parents and children make their 
wants known. The first essential to any wise 
choice is knowledge concerning the various possi- 
bilities. Youth must know the opportunities open 
to him if an intelligent decision is to be made. 


Ses CHILD asks another question. He says, “Out 
of all these occupations what am I best fitted to 
do?” And well may he ask, for the number of voca- 
tions a man may follow runs into the thousands. 
Actually, this is one of the most bewildering of 
all questions, and in the last analysis each youth 
must find his own answer. But there is a vast 
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amount of help that we can give him and it is here 
that modern schools with their guidance pro- 
grams and their vocational counselors are doing 
some of their most effective work. It is easy, for 
example, to tell some girls what vocations they 
are not fitted to enter. Many young women right 
now are interested in becoming airplane hostesses. 
Unless a girl is a registered nurse she cannot even 
begin training as an airplane hostess. She must 
meet very rigid requirements as to weight and 
height. These rule out a great number. She must 
be good-looking and possess that subtle character- 
istic called personality. These requirements elimi- 
nate many more. And from those left not all are 
chosen. It is fairly easy, with regard to a limited 
number of vocations for both men and women, to 
say, “You are not fitted for this vocation.” But 
youth doesn’t want to know his incapacities—he 
wants to know his real potentialities. He asks, 
“Am I intelligent enough to perform acceptably 
in this occupation?” He says, “Tell me what my 
aptitudes are.” To use his own words, he asks, 
“How much have I on the ball?” Or he may ap- 
proach us with that not unusual query, “I know 
I ought to be interested in something, but I can’t 
tell you what it is. Can you tell me what I ought 
to be interested in?” 


ow, I would not have anyone who is reading 

this article believe that we know very much in 
the realm just discussed. But I would have you 
realize that every year we know a little more than 
we knew the year before about this matter of 
individual potentiality. It is here that modern psy- 
chology is pushing back the boundaries of our 
knowledge slowly but certainly all the time. In 
our best highschools and junior colleges there 
are men and women trained to study and test boys 
and girls and from the results of their investiga- 
tions tell your Jack or my Jill something about 
himself or herself which cannot be learned in any 
other way. Is there such a counselor in your 
school? If not, why not? For those children now 
in school this is the only time they will be there. 
We should not deny any one of them all the in- 
sight concerning self that we can give. 

So many parents believe the problem to be 
solved when the questions discussed above have 
been answered. But it is only the first step in 
occupational adjustment that has been taken when 
a vocational decision is made. Training is the 
next step, for without training there can be little 
—if any—employment. Much of the thinking of 
parents should center around the problems of 
training. Do you live in a rural community? 
Then you should be interested in the teaching of 
agriculture, in which field some of the most re- 
markable vocational education in the country is 
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now going on. Is there a chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America in your community? If you 
want to see occupational adjustment at its best 
in one of the basic activities of our national life, 
investigate what happens in that chapter of, the 
Future Farmers. You’ll be surprised, you’ll be 
thrilled, and you will gain a new conception of 
what education can do when it is real and vitally 
connected to the needs and ambitions of youth. 


S THERE a trade school in your community? 

Large or small, covering many or few trades, 
these schools exist 
today in many com- 
munities to prepare 
youth for advanta- 
geous entrance upon 
a wide variety of oc- 
cupations that are 
essential to modern 
life. Who trains the 
man who looks after 
your automobile? 
Who trains the girl 
who gives you your 


WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 


types of occupational training. We should give 
attention to the problems involved in training 
girls and women for the marvelous vocation of 
homemaking. There could be an extremely inter- 
esting discussion concerning education for the 
occupations necessary to business and the dis- 
tribution of goods and services. One of the most 
fascinating programs has to do with the rehabili- 
tation of those injured in industry. Handicapped 
through no fault of their own, they are given the 
training that enables them to take their place 
again as productive, self-respecting members of 
society. 


OONER OR LATER 
S youth asks one 
more question, “How 
can I get a job after 
I am trained?” No 
one knows better 
than the vocational 
educator that the real 
test of any program 
of occupational ad- 
justment is whether 


facial, madame? This work can best be done in the right way.” or not those trained 
Where was the man in the vocational 
who repairs your Then shall I see it not too great, nor small schools and classes 
radio trained? How To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; actually go to work 
did your plumber Then shall I cheerful greet the labouring hours, in the occupations 
learn his trade? Your And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall they have studied. 
carpenter? Your So often, however, 


painter? Or printer? 
Or launderer? Or 
dressmaker? Or mil- 
liner? From aviation 
mechanic to watch- 
maker and_repair- 
man, they can be trained in these vocational 
classes that have of necessity taken the place of 
the apprenticeship of another day. 

Men who teach such classes are leaders in their 
crafts, skilled mechanics first. To this indispensa- 
ble equipment they have added the skills of the 
teacher and counselor. They are constant stu- 
dents of the trends and developments in their 
occupations. They have to be—you can’t service 
a 1940 automobile if you know only 1939 models. 
Here is a group of men and women keenly alert, 
vitally alive to the work they are doing, constantly 
growing. There is a virility about this matter of 
occupational adjustment that will reclaim our 
schools for the purpose for which they were estab- 
lished. Go and see for yourself, if there is such a 
school in your community. If there isn’t one, you 
should find out the reason for its not being a part 
of your public school system. 

I wish there were space to write about other 
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At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


parents and teachers 
have taken the atti- 
tude that one of the 
experiences through 
which youth should 
blunder, learning 
from his errors, is this finding of a job. 

We all forget our own first jobs and the fear 
that smote us as we tried to find employment. For- 
tunately, a different attitude toward this phase of 
the problem is emerging. We are commencing to 
realize that there are some educational problems 
involved, that youth can be trained how to ap- 
proach employers, that there is a technique of job- 
seeking which can be learned. We are going even 
further in our thinking. We are saying that our re- 
sponsibility does not cease when Jack or Jill goes 
to work, but that there is a period of adjustment 
which may last for weeks or months before we 
can say with any certainty that the youth has 
been successfully launched upon his occupational 
life. Here enter all kinds of community agencies, 
notably the United States Employment Service, 
which working with the schools serve to make 
the transition from school to work, from youth to 
adulthood, as easy and as untroubled as possible. 


—HENRY VANDYKE 





NE FINAL POINT should be emphasized. Differ- 

ent aspects of this problem of occupational 
adjustment have been discussed as if they were 
separate and distinct. Actually, they are not sep- 
arate at all, but are intertwining parts of a total 
program. Sometimes we will find a city in which 
one phase stands out above the others. Excellent as 
such a partial program may be in comparison with 
no program at all, the fact remains that only as 
guidance and training and placement are con- 
ceived as parts of a combined attack upon the 
whole problem do we really have a reasonable 
hope of solving that problem. Parents interested 
in a satisfactory occupational adjustment for 
their children should see to it that boards of edu- 
cation face this problem in every community 
in all its aspects. Youth, which has the greatest 





stake of all, should not rest content until educa- 
tion includes adequate attention on the part of 
schools everywhere to this most inconsistent prob- 
lem of youth. And educators themselves should 
re-examine their programs with ruthless scrutiny 
to the end that these precious hours which youth 
spends in the public school shall indeed be educa- 
tion which fits for the life ahead. As far as 
occupational adjustment of youth is concerned 
the criterion can be briefly stated. Youth in the 
days ahead must have that security which comes 
from the knowledge that he possesses the ability 
to do something well enough to be paid a living 
wage or better for the doing of it. It is not too 
much to say that the future of America depends 
upon an adequate solution of this problem. It is 
important that the solution be found. 
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EARS AGO the subject of international relations was spoken of as ‘‘somewhat foreign 

to the local needs pressing so heavily upon our parent-teacher people.”’ At that time 
our parents and teachers were intent on developing programs which would create a definite 
interest in the subject. Today international relations is of front page interest. No longer 
is it necessary to make a bid for the attention of the thinking citizen. We have his atten- 
tion. Press, radio, and magazines bombard him with a wealth of information and opinion. 
There is need instead for a background of knowledge, for development of the ability for 
critical appraisal, and for recognition of propaganda. Adults cannot teach tolerance, under- 
standing, friendship, and right attitudes unless they have knowledge on which to base their 
teaching. The old saying about two chief enemies being prejudice and indifference, and 
ignorance being the mother of both, is undoubtedly true in the field of international relations. 

Mrs. C. C. McDona tp, International Relations 


ECAUSE EDUCATION is the bulwark of democracy and the surest foundation of good 
B citizenship, it is essential that every possible effort should be made to keep boys and 
girls in school as long as they can profit by the educational opportunities offered by our 
public school system. It is the function of the student aid committee, in cooperation with 
the faculty of the school, to discover the kind of aid needed and to find resources for supply- 
ing needs, so that no boy or girl shall leave school for preventable reasons. 

During these days which have brought anxiety and deprivation to countless homes, the 
young people in these homes have longed for an education just as eagerly as they always 
have. To many it has seemed an impossibility to attain even a highschool education, to say 
nothing of going on to college. For them the student aid committee stands as a bulwark 
ready to help in the manner needed in each individual instance. The financial condition 
of the family is usually the most important factor in determining whether a boy or girl 
shall remain in school or college, or drop out, possibly to become a liability to the entire 
community; for although highschool tuition is free, carfare, hot lunches, suitable clothes, 
books, and other essentials are needed. Lacking these things many young people have been 
compelled to leave school. Student aid committees are helping by providing this kind of 
aid, and many young people have been able to continue in school because of the interest 
and help of this committee. 


Mrs. F. H. Devers, Student Aid 


N THE TYPICAL American community the school system is the public’s largest business 
I and most important social enterprise. Here the children of the community are occupied 
for the greater part of each year; here parents center their hopes; here every individual in 
the community—young or old—gives something of his time, or money, or effort. 

It is easy to forget how young is the American system of public education. The idea 
of public schools is more youthful than is the democratic ideal, which is itself startlingly 
new in world affairs. In no other country in the world do the people have so much voice 
in the conduct of their schools as in America. To learn of educational pioneering from 
colonial days to the present is to learn of democratic ideals in the making. 

If we are to withstand the onslaughts both from within and from abroad, the schools 
must continue to serve as a bulwark to our democratic system. 

CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, School Education 
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FEATURE of interest to parents and teachers is the panel discussion by 
A youth held recently on a university campus. The subject under con- 
sideration was one which has been before countless parent-teacher associa- 
tions during the past five years: “The Community Youth Would Like to 
See.” Twenty-oire college students, led by a member of the faculty who for 
two decades has been intimately associated with student life, participated 
in the panel before a parent-teacher audience. A digest of the major con- 
tributions to the discussion expressing the varied sentiments of the student 


group is here set down. 





LEADER—As an old man here among these young- 


sters I feel myself entitled to reminisce a bit 
and give, by way of introduction, a few gen- 
eralizations about students as I see them. 

College students have many characteristics in 
common with their fathers and mothers and 
teachers, notably their faults, including an 
anxiety to get ahead in the easiest possible way. 
And to a certain extent they reflect the com- 
munities from which they come. But the Amer- 
ican college student is probably a more critical 
animal than most of the people from whom he 
has come. Moreover, he is more likely than they 
to represent the newer social trends, the more 
adventurous developments in community living. 

The last two decades tell a story of rapid, 
almost revolutionary change. In the twenties 
we had the gin drinking students and the high- 
powered fraternities that are now distinctly 
things of the past. Even in their time they did 
not represent the great mass of students, as 
many outsiders thought they did. But there was 
unmistakably a decline in scholarship. Teach- 
ing was uphill work, and many in the profession 
wondered whether our academic institutions 
were really worth while. 

Then came the regeneration. Part of this 
madness faded out naturally, as such things 
have a way of doing. But there was another 
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reason —the stock market crash of October, 
1929. A sum of money that would barely have 
sufficed for elder brother’s pocket money had 
to put younger brother through college—“or 
else.”” And many a student has accepted the al- 
ternative. An enormous proportion are work- 
ing their way through school, and it is doing 
them good. College students today are taking 
life more seriously, wearing simpler clothing, 
spending less money, and developing finer 
standards of value than ever before. 

Why this long digression? Because I am con- 
vinced our present student groups, of whom the 
members of this panel are fair representatives, 
have a surer, more fundamental understanding 
of society than any of their predecessors. The 
great regeneration of which I have spoken is 
not always manifest in increased interest in 
courses; but they do have a much greater in- 
terest in the affairs of the world. 

In this group this evening we are going to 
talk about community problems—education and 
schoolteachers, leisure time and recreation, 
housing and city planning. And the first of 
these is education. Young people, I ask you this 
question: Has the education which these people 
have been paying for—that is, the parents and 
the teachers in front of you—given you ade- 
quate training? Has it done a good job for you? 
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Did you feel that your personalities were ripe 
for university experience? 


YouTH—In the main, yes. The schools have given 


us at least a fair preparation, and probably done 
as well as they could under existing conditions. 
But why should the adverse conditions exist? 
Why aren’t there more teachers so that there 
can be more of individual instruction? In pro- 
gressive highschools students get the kind of 
training that is pointed toward independent ef- 
fort. In consequence their graduates are more 
mature intellectually, better fitted for whatever 
they may have to do in the years ahead, whether 
they go to college or not. Parents and teachers 
might study these highschools and see where 
those in their own community fall short. In 
fact, all the forces that really stand for educa- 
tion and more of it, should get together and 
stand against the opposition, from whatever 
direction it comes. 


LEADER—That gives us something to think about. 


Let’s discuss the question further. This is a big 
subject. 


YouTH—I think something is wrong when a 


teacher who has specialized in one particular 
subject for two or three years has to teach in- 
stead something she isn’t much interested in, 
perhaps two or three other subjects. And then 
isn’t it too bad that when a teacher chooses to 
get married she has to stop teaching? Often 
when she is just beginning to be really valuable 
the school and the community lose her services. 
But there’s something more serious than that. 
As soon as the teacher attempts to stimulate 
any thought dealing with community progress, 
pressure is brought to bear either for her to 
desist or to step out. Really, it is very difficult 
to see why any intelligent, wide-awake person 
would want to go into teaching at the present 
time with salaries at a very low level and the 
pressure groups intent upon limiting the in- 
tellectual freedom of the teacher. So as a con- 
sequence, the better people from the univer- 
sities look elsewhere for jobs, and until we 
achieve better financing, and until we have a 
lifting of these restrictions on civil liberties we 
cannot expect much more from our teachers. 


LEADER—Is it as bad as that? And do you all feel 


that the school program as you know it is too 
restricted ? 
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YOUTH—No, there are some reactionaries among 


us. They care more about knowledge—pure 
knowledge, as they call it—and not so much 
about the social implications of what is going 
on. Usually they bear down on the so-called 
extracurricular activities that consume so 
much of a student’s time in college and in high- 
school, too. We have to admit that here, as else- 
where, people fail to hit the happy mean. Some 
students come to college with a fine fund of in- 
terests but a scanty supply of knowledge. And 
they do feel the need of the knowledge. Many 
of us like to find in highschool and particularly 
in college, less emphasis on majors and minors 
and more emphasis on such subjects as music 
appreciation and the modern novel—the sort of 
thing which will stand us in good stead through- 
out our lives. We may forget factual knowledge, 
but we’ll never lose the ability to appreciate 
music and to enjoy good literature. 


LEADER—Keeping the balance, here, is a problem 


for the individual as well as for the teachers 
and administrators who build the programs. 
But let’s concentrate on what the community 
at large can do and should do to better the con- 
ditions under which young people are getting 
an education. Have you anything to add, or any 
further comment to make? 


YouTH—We are reminded again and again that 


a democracy cannot succeed, cannot progress, 
apart from education. Education costs money. 
So it becomes the duty of parents and teachers 
and students, alike, to exert their influence in 
such a way that our Government will spend 
more on schools and less on battleships. Cer- 
tainly schools are a highly important form of 
national defense, and the way in which expend- 
itures for education have been curtailed in 
recent years is a disgrace. We must, I think, 
stir up more interest in the intelligent use of 
the ballot box. The average American, unfor- 
tunately, does not pay very much attention to 
election day. But that situation we can change 
if we will. 


LEADER—So youth will change this situation? 


Good! Now, though it would be easy to spend 
all our allotted time on the subject of educa- 
tion, let us turn to that of recreation. Here 
again the question is, What sort of recreation 
does youth demand of the community in which 
he lives? 
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YouTH—That question is an easy one to answer 
—in a general way, at least. We want the kind 
of community that is really rare in these United 
States, one in which recreation for the young 
is not commercialized and decadent. To put it 
positively rather than negatively, a community 
in which there are constructive recreational 
facilities for the young people. 


LEADER—A good answer, for one who speaks, as 
you put it, “in a general way.”’ Suppose you tell 
us more specifically what you mean. 


YouTH—Well, there must be a lot of things that 
can be done in organizing clubs and recreational 
activities that are not expensive. Dancing, for 
instance. It can be a very useful and important 
kind of recreation, if it is done rightly. Why 
not offer free facilities and dancing lessons so 
as to help young people develop socially? And 
how many communities make full use of the 
natural facilities they have for outdoor sports— 
skiing, hockey, swimming—or for nonathletic 
forms of recreation, such as nature study 
rambles? 


LEADER—That suggests another putting of the 
question we are discussing: Do you think that 
a good job was done in your community? If 
you have criticisms to make, don’t hesitate to 
bring them out. 


YouTH—It has already been suggested that it 
would probably be a good idea if some social 
groups in the community would organize 
centers for dancing and entertainment. The 
job would be better done if theater owners had 
to listen now and then to a few well-placed com- 
ments on the pictures they show. If enough 
fathers and mothers would complain, the aver- 
age town would not be so far below the univer- 
sity town standard. As things are today, there 
are few pictures that we can enjoy when we go 
home. Yet the same ones we call good at college 
would be appreciated by the folks there. And 
then, there is the home town library. When a 
college student goes home he often finds it hard 
to secure the books he has been wanting to read, 
even those by outstanding authors. If adults 
are so solicitous about the welfare of youth, 
let them do something about library boards, the 
people who are responsible for book selection. 
Whatever else young people may do in their 
leisure time, they will read, they will dance, and 
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they will go to the movies. So what is needed igs 
really a community program of recreation. But 
few of us, if any, come from communities where 
any such program has been developed. 


LEADER—But let’s remember that communities 


are waking up. Especially is there a growing 
interest in the eighteen-to-twenty-one group 
who are neither in college nor in paying jobs, 
In this state, for instance, there is an organiza- 
tion known as the Youth Council which has set 
up youth community centers in fifteen or more 
communities. You will all admit that this is a 
step in the right direction. With the matter of 
cities in mind, I think we should say and hear 
just a few words about city housing and city 
planning. A noted city planner once remarked 
to me, “I don’t think there is a single city in 
the state that can call itself seemingly civilized.” 
Is that an infamous libel on our fair state? 
Or must we admit that it is true? If the cities 
are not what they should be, what can be done 
to make them so? 


YouTH—I don’t need to tell you that young people 


do not like to live in towns that have been 
ruined by industry’s invasion of residential 
areas. But many of us have to. Some towns 
are helpless; some are indifferent; still others 
have tried to control the situation by requiring 
building permits. But few seem to have been 
very successful. Factory workers, for the most 
part, haven’t the money to build decent houses, 
nor even to rent the supposedly low-cost apart- 
ments provided through subsidies of one sort 
or another. One way they have of solving the 
problem is to move to the outskirts of the city, 
where restrictions do not apply, and build little 
shacks for their families in an otherwise nice 
residential section. It’s fine for them to have 
homes in the suburbs, but something is bound 
to happen to the “city beautiful’ dream when 
such things take place. I’d like to hear the 
adult answer to that. 


LEADER—The answer is that this housing prob- 


lem is largely one of financing. I wonder how 
definitely you are informed about the agencies 
that are now at work in your communities, 
clearing up the unfortunate situation that came 
about through people’s improper provisions for 
financing their homes. How many of you know 
what the HOLC is, what the FHA is trying to 
do? If you check up on these Government 
agencies and find out what can be done, you 
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will be amazed. Here may be at least a partial 
answer to the problems you are suggesting. 

As for city planning, I agree that we have 
had little success. It seems too simple a point 
to argue that the building of a city should not 
be a haphazard process, but rather the work of 
experts who designate certain areas for certain 
purposes. Up to the present time, however, I 
must admit that we adults have largely failed 
to approach the problem as we should. 


YoutH—And we’ll admit that it’s sad but true! 
But perhaps with the Government help that our 
leader has been speaking about, we can, in 
another generation, have cities that are not only 
more beautiful but safer, more decent, as well. 


LEADER—When you say a safer, more decent 
community you are touching on a problem of 
major importance. In connection with your 
discussion of recreation and housing, what have 
you to say about this much talked of matter 
of juvenile delinquency? 


YouTH—In our society today we spend millions 
of dollars on the insane and the burdens on 
society, such as criminals, but we are neglecting 
the spending of money on facilities in the com- 
munity for combating juvenile delinquency. 
One of the first things to start doing in any 
community is to get the facts about it. Lincoln 
Steffens said that one of the best ways to get 
information on a community was to talk to the 
journalists around the city. They can tell you 
about slum areas, lack of playgrounds and 
parks, and youngsters running around wild. 
They can tell you who is running the city and 
why the elections aren’t necessarily a good ther- 
mometer of what the public sentiment is con- 
cerning these community problems. These jour- 





nalists, I am sure, will be able to tell you the 
agencies to go to if you want to learn about 
juvenile delinquency. The biggest thing to do is 
to arouse interest in community problems on 
the part of the people who are affected by them 
and who are paying the bill. 


LEADER—Do you believe that the adult generation 


is ready and able to pay this bill? 


YoutTH—Well, in the end they’ll have to pay the 


bill anyway. For example, the State Children’s 
Hospital needed an appropriation of $1,161,000 
for the treatment of crippled children. The 
legislature appropriated only $500,000. 

This brings us back to the whole problem of 
delinquency. If these children don’t happen 
to die because the treatment is cut off, they will 
be turned out, badly adjusted to perform the 
part that is expected of them, or they become 
criminals, trying to make a living by means 
that are not recognized by society. That is a 
basic problem in juvenile delinquency right here 
at home and in other states besides. 


LEADER—That is an excellent point to make. We, 


who have been talking about what we want in 
our communities and how to get it, happen to 
be college campus folks. But we propose not to 
lose sight of the fact that the American way 
is the way of opportunity for all. I am proud 
of our college student group, as I said at the be- 
ginning, precisely because they are thinking in 
terms of a genuine, functioning democracy. If 
our American communities do show marked 
improvement in the decades immediately before 
us, it will be largely because the parents and 
teachers who provide the greater part of the 
adult leadership have had the intelligent, whole- 
hearted cooperation of youth. 





HE PANEL discussion presented was given at the University of Michigan 
‘Tana Parent Education Conference sponsored by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University and the Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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EDITORIAL... Gud 





HE MOST compact state- 
q ment of the American idea is 
that written by Thomas Jeff- 
erson in the second sentence of the Declaration 
of Independence, which began: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.”’ Men are equal. Be- 
cause of this equality, they share certain rights 
which no one can take away from them. Govern- 
ment is instituted by the people to protect and 
yield these rights. 


France, in expressing her goals, coins the 
slogan: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. With us, 
we must say: Liberty, Equality, and the Pursuit 
of Happiness. This is what our government was 
formed to do. 


We all have certain ideas about liberty. It con- 
notes freedom of conscience and speech. It rests 
upon our Bill of Rights. It demands individualism 
in economic life and a government protected 
against the tyrant. Equality means equality be- 
fore the law, an equal voice in government and an 
equal chance in the race of life. But the pur- 
suit of happiness, despite the prominent place 
given to it in the Declaration, is not so clearly 
understood. In fact it is the forgotten phrase. 
Lincoln forgot it in his Gettysburg address, where 
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By 
WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


he referred to our nation as “conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” Today we have all forgotten the 
pursuit of happiness. We refer to liberty, the 
Statue of Liberty, the Liberty Bell, our liberties 
we prize. We talk of equality. Who speaks of the 
pursuit of happiness? In fact, we do not know 
what it means. Does it mean the quest for 
pleasure? Is it descriptive of the jazz age and the 
night club era? What would any of us answer 
if on one of the Quiz or Information Please pro- 
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grams we were asked, “Just what is meant by the 
pursuit of happiness?” 


How did Jefferson come to use the phrase? Not 
long before the historic sessions in Philadelphia, 
when the draft of the Declaration was prepared 
by John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sher- 
man, Robert Livingston, and Thomas Jefferson, 
the Virginia Assembly had adopted the Virginia 
Bill of Rights mostly written by George Mason. 
In the first article of this document the first right 
of man was stated as “the enjoyment of life and 
liberty with the means of acquiring and possess- 
ing property and pursuing and obtaining happi- 
ness and safety.” It is believed by some scholars 
that this document was in Jefferson’s mind when 
he prepared the famous first draft, and that the 
whole idea of property and safety was implicit in 
his words, “the pursuit of happiness.” On one 
later occasion, Jefferson attributed the enlistment 
in the British army and navy, under the inde- 
scribably bad conditions of the time, as a measure 
of a lack of happiness of the people. Their poverty 
drove them to it. 


Thus, just as liberty was a protest against 
tyranny, and equality a protest against privilege, 
so happiness was a protest against poverty; and 
our ancestors, from earliest times, had lived in 
dire poverty. There was not food enough to eat, 
nor clothes to wear, nor shelter sufficient to guard 
against the cold and storm. If we read the col- 
lected works of the Fathers, we will note the con- 
stant preoccupation with the problem of material 
well-being. Washington would write for new seeds 
and plants. He would inquire for new agricultural 
methods, tools, and inventions. Jefferson was 
alert to every improvement. DeWitt Clinton was 
constantly striving to improve the economic life 
of New York. Hamilton tried to develop our com- 





merce and manufactures. Differ as did the 
Fathers on liberty or equality, they all agreed in 
their efforts to combat poverty. It was no acci- 
dent that we were a nation of inventors, or that 


technology developed here. Our country was 
planned that way. 


These goals of our country, liberty, equality, and 
happiness, have one other point in common. They 
are all protests—against tyranny, privilege, and 
poverty—but they have no positive point at which 
they are ideal; and each, if pushed too far, can 
achieve a condition which is not only bad, but 
dangerous. Thus one can rush from tyranny into 
liberty ; but the danger is to go too far and reach 
a stage of license. One can work against privilege, 
enter the realm of equality, and go too far until 
one reaches mob rule. Similarly one can fight 
poverty, reach an age of happiness, and then pass 
beyond this to a time of opulent materialism, 
when man becomes not the master of himself, but 
the servant of his material possessions. Then vice 
and corruption begin to rule. Then the fiber of 


the people degenerates. Then the American idea 
begins to die. 


Thus the American way depends upon a delicate 
balance, liberty standing between tyranny and 
license, equality between privilege and mob rule, 
happiness between poverty and materialism. 
Against these extremes we have only education to 
protect us, education carried on by our schools, 
churches, and all the agencies that mold the mind. 


This was the reason why the Fathers that signed 
the Declaration, wrote into the Ordinance of 1787 


the famous words, “Religion, knowledge, and 
morality being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” This 
is why in the complex days of 1940 we must con- 
tinue to heed these words. 
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A Campus Episode 


HELENE HEYE 


The newspaper account of what had happened— 


ie pom WAS restored to some degree last night 
on the City Campus when students elected 
John H. Saffron to represent them at the official 
meeting of the directors called for today. A week 
ago, when the safety of students was threatened by 
picket lines attempting a boycott of classes, the 
administration officially stopped regular work. 
Officials say they thought this action neces- 
sary since students involved in this episode were 
shielded by a general organization of the whole 
student body. They admit that they have been 
unsuccessful in all attempts to find out what indi- 
viduals were responsible for the demonstration. 
The difficulty is reported as arising from threat- 
ened dismissal of all class officers. A score of 
freshmen were hurt at the all-college dance a 
week ago, one of them so seriously that he may 
die. 

A poll of campus houses and organizations re- 
sulted in the election of “Pom” Saffron who is 
regarded as an able student and thinker as well as 
one of the most popular men on the campus. As 
president of the senior class he was one of those 
who had been threatened with dismissal. 


What John thought: 


"VE TRIED hard enough this week to bring some 
kind of order out of this mess. I thought I’d be 
through working fifteen hours a day when this 
student poll had been taken. But now J have the 
responsibility of showing the faculty committee 
that this hoodlum gang doesn’t represent the stu- 
dent body. The trouble is, I don’t know myself 
how many students are involved—I suspect there 
are more than we think. But I do know the cam- 
pus activity leaders aren’t responsible; they just 
didn’t know what was going on. Those students 
that do know won’t tell—partly because they are 
involved, partly because they’ve been persuaded 
to be loyal to the ringleaders. 

I have to work out a plan to proctor class events 
for a while so if anything happens we will know 
where to place the responsibility. Once we know 
who and what is behind this hazing we will know 
what to do about it. 
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What John’s roommate said to him: 


OU’VE CERTAINLY got yourself into the head- 

lines. If you can handle this situation, you’ll 
have a future waiting for you when you leave 
college. As for me, I prefer a more quiet life my- 
self. You may do more thinking, but I have more 
fun. And one is only young once, my boy. Re- 
member that! 


What H. Johnson Wells, John’s sociology profes- 
sor and a close friend, said to him: 


HN, YOU are in a tough spot. This campus has 
iy gone wild. Probably less than a dozen people en- 
gineered this—but not one of them will take the 
responsibility for what they have done. Everyone 
has gone a little crazy, and excitement is conta- 
gious. You can’t do anything with the leaders 
until you can influence the mass that is support- 
ing them. You’ve got to think of some way to get 
this excitement out of the blood of these fellows— 
get them to see that responsibility for one’s ac- 
tions isn’t something that is canceled just because 
a number of people act together. The students 
could have stopped this if they had refused to be- 
lieve they were sissies if they didn’t fight. Now 
they are fairly well organized—and loyal, too, 
both because they have to be and because they 
want to be. 

You have to make the student body consider its 
problems in an intelligent rather than in an emo- 
tional way. Leadership that means anything con- 
structive isn’t the same thing here that it is in 
any organized group. If you have a plan that is a 
good plan, people should be given a chance—and 
time—to consider it seriously. 

Good luck, John. The students have shown their 
confidence in you. I am speaking for the faculty 
when I say that we, too, are confident that you 
can handle this. 


What the President of the College said: 


OW CAN the general public be expected to un- 
derstand the principles of education when 
this is the way that educated young people act? 
It is hard for me to understand this madness. We 
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simply have to protect these freshmen from 
violence. 

If you, John, can get the intelligent cooperation 
of the student body, our worries will be over. But 
that will not be easy. The leaders have capitalized 
upon every difference between groups that they 
could find, and this power is more deeply rooted 
than we thought was the case a week ago. Part 
of your work will have to be to reverse this. You 
will have to get classes and fraternities and so- 
cieties to forget their differences in considering 
the good of the school and the rights of a group 
not strong enough to protect itself. You’ve got to 
unite these students, freshmen and all, in a com- 
mon enterprise that means more than this scuf- 
fling. 

If you are sufficiently determined to do this, 
it will be impossible to exhaust or discourage you 
entirely, though there will be many times when 
you will be tempted to quit. While there is honor 
and glory in real leadership, what everyone seems 
to forget is that there is also a price to be paid 
for it. 


What John’s Mother thought: 


’M SO proud of my boy! It’s hard to remember 

him as a small, shy boy. But he learned early 
that it pays to persist if one really wants some- 
thing. And he is learning to influence people. It 
must be because he is so considerate and coopera- 
tive himself. I wonder if he can manage anything 
as big as this. But, of course he can or the students 
wouldn’t have elected him. Shall I tell Mrs. Porter 
about it now, or wait until next week? Maybe I’d 
better wait. 


How John’s Father 
took it: 


’D RATHER have a 

boy of mine try 
to do something 
than say that it 
can’t be done — 
even if it looks 
fairly hopeless. 


And John’s Pals, 
several months 
later: 


ES, WE’LL come 
to that Forum 
tonight. If it were 
anyone but you 
asking it, we 
wouldn’t do it. 
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You’ve always stood by us, and we’ve been in 
plenty of scrapes. It does take a lot of our spare 
time to go to everything that is scheduled on the 
campus, now that we are trying to settle our differ- 
ences through these forums. 

If you would only let us relax a bit on these 
extras. The pace is terrific. But those mad sopho- 
mores are eating it up. And if they are willing to 


come, I suppose we upperclassmen shouldn’t 
complain. 


John’s second thought: 


THINK EVERYBODY is behind the administration 

now, even those students who were the real 
source of trouble before. One of these days I’ll 
have to test these theories of mine to see if my 
ideas have really taken root. Maybe I’m being 
over-optimistic but I believe this smoothness in 
college affairs is more than surface stuff. 


A newspaper item, the following June: 


OHN H. SAFFRON has been given the Jenkins K. 

Miles Award as the outstanding campus leader 

of the year. This award is conferred by popular 
vote of the student body and faculty. 


John’s comment: 


ID I earn it? But the award isn’t what really 

matters. The freshman who was hurt so se- 
riously is coming back to school in the fall. I think 
I’d have quit any number of times if I’d been able 
to forget him. 


What the President of the College said: 


HE WORLD needs 

good leadership 
which is based 
upon a give and 
take type of rela- 
tionship, inspired 
by confidence rath- 
er than by domina- 
tion. In presenting 
you, John Saffron, 
with this Miles 
Award for out- 
standing leader- 
ship I am voicing 
the approval of 
the student body 
and faculty. You 
have demonstrated 
what kind of lead- 
ership our democ- 
racy can furnish. 
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Peace-Making for the F'uture 

















MILDRED H. McAFEE 


OOD WILL is an alto- 
GC gether normal and 

spontaneous attitude, 
as normal and spontaneous 
as the hatred and ill will 
which we associate as 
easily with interna- 
tional relations. The 
difference between 
the two attitudes 
depends upon 
whether we con- 
sider other peo- 
ples, other nations 
and other races, as 
friends or foes. If 
they are friends, 
obviously we feel 
good will toward 
them. If they are 
foes, obviously we 
feel ill will. 

The surest way to 
cultivate attitudes of in- 
ternational friendship is 
to present foreigners as the 
kind of people who share our 
interests and are either likable 
or potentially likable. 

This is not always easy to do. Some in- 
dividuals of foreign groups are not likable nor do 
they share our interests. Their basic convictions 
differ drastically from our own and the more we 
know them, the more we find that they differ 
from us. 

If we follow the convenient but unfair practice 
of judging the whole group by those unpleasant 
individuals, it is hard to foster good will. Most 
thoughtful adults can trace their present antag- 
onism toward other races or nations to some indi- 
vidual contacts which have been generalized to 
apply to the group to which the individual be- 
longed. We draw our conclusions about the race 
or nationality from the Jews in our summer 
hotel, the Negroes we saw in the South, the Ger- 
man family on our boat last summer, Mr. So-and- 
So’s Japanese butler, the Chinese movie actor we 
saw last week. If we would cultivate good will in 
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ourselves or our children we must learn and teach 
how to differentiate between individual and group 
traits. It is not conducive to justice or good will 
to visit the sins of the individual on all other 
members of his group. 

Avoidance of that practice has to be learned. 
To jump to conclusions about the many from 
limited experience with one is a labor-saving de- 
vice, the line of least resistance. It is not a harm- 
ful practice when our first impression is favorable 
and leads to confidence in the many. It is woefully 
unfair when our lack of confidence leads us to 
limit the opportunity of the many because the one 
whom we happen to know fails to merit it. 
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It would be inaccurate oversimplification to 
assume that there are no deep-seated differences 
between groups. The individual whom we dislike 
or distrust may be an altogether true representa- 
tive of his group. Is there then any hope for good 
will between nations which operate on basically 
different principles? For example, how can lib- 
erty-loving democrats feel good will toward re- 
pressive totalitarians? 


HE ONE hope seems to be to learn to differ- 

entiate between ideas and the people who hold 
them. We shall probably need to go further, to 
differentiate between actions and the people who 
do them. To hate the crime and love the criminal 
is a rare moral achievement, but it is what we have 
to learn to do if we hope to maintain an attitude of 
civil or international good will. Loving the crimi- 
nal or any other person with whom we profoundly 
disagree does not involve a wishy-washy accept- 
ance of his right to do injury to values we hold 
dear. It does involve wishing him no harm in the 
process of restraining his bad influence. This 
means changing our conception of punishment for 
the wrongdoer from one of retribution and ven- 
geance to one of cooperation in his re-education. 
It means establishing peace which considers the 
welfare of the vanquished as equally important 
with that of the victor. It means taking no satis- 
faction in anything which injures the other per- 
son or nation. If injury occurs in the process of 
restraint it is to be repaired as soon as possible. 

If enough people held each other in this kind of 
regard we could no more have war to settle inter- 
national disputes than we have machine-gun shoot- 
ings to clear traffic jams in city streets. It in- 
volves too many innocent bystanders. Moreover, 
war’s basic purpose is to hurt the enemy into sub- 
mission. If all mankind differentiated between 
dangerous doctrines and the people who hold them, 
they would attack the doctrines directly rather 
than their adherents. 


K THE present moment this sounds like an un- 
realistic, fantastic notion. We live in a world 
where this kind of differentiation occurs in only 
limited areas. We have begun to recognize that 
juvenile delinquents should be considered as prob- 
lem children to be helped to social adjustment 
rather than to be punished into obedience. The 
insane used to be imprisoned as criminals. They 
are now hospitalized. Without condoning the so- 
cial offenses of either group we have ceased to 
feel ill will toward them because we have learned 
to look for causes of their unsocial conduct out- 
side the will and deliberate intent of the culprit. 

It will be long years before we can achieve this 
dispassionate attitude toward people of other 
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lands, when those people thwart our purposes. It 
is very simple to be generous and sympathetic 
toward African tribes who seem picturesque and 
not threatening. It will be a mark of advanced 
maturity when nations in competitive contact with 
each other can differentiate between the wrong 
to be righted and the wrongdoer to be reclaimed. 

Yet that goal is the one toward which parents 
and teachers need to strive if they would build a 
permanent, abiding foundation for international 
good will. Humanity must come to seem of such 
importance that the mere fact of being human 
gives men a claim upon our good will. However 
mistaken, however harmful, however mean- 
spirited, a human being is significant, groups of 
human beings are significant. Unless we believe 
that, I question the possibility of building a war- 
less world. 

Matters of expediency might make us incline 
to favor international amity. We might hope for 
peace in order to avoid the pain of war. We might 
hope for it to foster trade. We might even advo- 
cate it in order to permit the world-wide spread 
of cultural values. So long as we hate our fellow 
men, however, it will be easy to prove that this 
or that particular war will be more important 
than comfort, trade, or any other values. The 
most effective pacifists are those men and women 
who loath wrong but will not let themselves hate 
wrongdoers. 


HIS MORAL accomplishment depends upon a 

definite philosophy of life. Unless we believe in 
the brotherhood of man, this notion of good will 
toward mankind per se is silly. If we genuinely 
believe in it, good will is inevitable. How to cul- 
tivate in the young child a belief in the brother- 
hood of man is a fine art for teacher, preacher, and 
especially parent. If it is not cultivated in the 
young child, it is hard to establish it later. 

It takes practice to learn generosity in inter- 
preting other people’s actions. Let children 
assume that mankind is sordid, mean, unworthy 
of respect, and habits of ill will can easily be 
established. Let them believe in each other early 
and habits of good will can just as easily be 
formed. 

Meanness is a fact. Children can learn to be 
sorry for the mean person or to get mad at him. 
They can be taught to overlook his meanness or 
to magnify it until they see nothing of the man 
but that one fact. The suggestion is not that we 
rear a race of Pollyannas, but that we emphasize 
early those facts which make for brotherhood, if 
we would cultivate peace-loving future citizens. 

It goes without saying that like any other belief 
the brotherhood of man needs to be accepted by 
the teacher before it becomes effective in the ex- 
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perience of the learner. Life-service to human 
brotherhood is ineffectual when in classroom or at 
dinner table prejudice and distrust find spon- 
taneous expression. 

Testing the theory seems equally important. 
The Christmas toy shop in my highschool days did 
something explicit toward identifying fortunate 
children with less favored ones. Mending broken 
toys to give pleasure to other children reminded 
us that we had bonds of human relations with 
strangers we would never see. Community chest 
agencies which function effectively are reintro- 
ducing an important sense of stewardship of 
wealth into communities which once understood 
tithing but had almost forgotten its significance 
for human brotherhood. Lady Bountiful is ap- 
parently going out of style. Parents and teachers 
must be sure that she is replaced by the good 
neighbor. 

Moreover, we who believe in brotherhood as a 
basis for world peace cannot be satisfied with liv- 
ing in a small neighborhood. We must learn to 
feel at home in the world rather than in any one 
geographic corner of it. Talk all we like about 
universal brotherhood, it is hard to take it seri- 
ously when we have no point of contact with peo- 
ple from other parts of the world. The wider the 
area in which we have cultivated an interest, the 
more we have in common with other people. If 
we introduce our children to varied cultures and 
lead them to feel at ease in varied settings, we 
enlarge their capacity for sympathy with those 
people to whom the varied cultures are natural. 


HIS entire article points to a conclusion which 
seems to me unavoidable. The same principle 
which supports our American de- 
mocracy supports an international 
good will which can be a perma- 4 
nent foundation for an ultimate = 
peace. Faith in the significance of 
the common man has no geographic 
borders. If we really mean it at 


















home, it must apply abroad. 
It took years of struggle 
marked by violent antago- A 
nisms and misunderstand- : 
ings to achieve a form of 
government which could be 
the instrument of what was 
a radical political theory in 
the late eighteenth century. 
The early United States 
were relatively homogene- 
ous and their animosities 
were not old enough to 
be sanctified as traditions. 
Nevertheless it took them a 
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long time to find a workable agreement in regard 
to a principle which was a new one to use as a 
basis for a sovereign state. That it should take 
many more years to make the principle seem ap- 
plicable to a world order is only natural. That wars 
should intervene and set back the process of de- 
veloping good will is tragic but not fatal. 

The principle of the inherent significance of 
human beings has validated itself in the experi- 
ence of our democracies. It has never worked with 
one hundred percent efficiency, but it has been 
practiced enough to prove that as a basic tenet of 
government it works. It will be vastly harder to 
believe in the common man in a heterogeneous, 
world-wide community, but peace depends on our 
ability to demonstrate that belief until the world 
takes it seriously. If it be as valid a principle as 
democracy’s experience has shown it to be, no 
temporary interference will thwart its reappear- 
ance when the crisis is past. 


| ee AND teachers can do much to decide 
whether or not oncoming generations are going 
to respect mankind. Through all ages some men 
have minimized its value. Others have exalted it. 
If we want a world of peace we must hope for the 
rapid coming of the day when personality will be 
recognized as a supreme value. No one now living 
may see that day but we can work toward its 
coming. 

It is reasuring to realize that 
even the most inconspicuous par- 
ent or teacher can play a part in 
bringing this better day. We can- 
not make the whole world over. 
We cannot solve 
the gigantic 
problems which 
statesmen face. 
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rd We make a contribution to their ultimate solution, safety. They must be kept from it by awareness 
a however, whenever we cultivate a respect for per- of its futility. A group cannot be raised to action 

‘ sonality as inherently significant. It may be anin- necessary to wage war on a modern scale and then 
- cidental action which demonstrates one’s own con-__ be expected to form a peace based on good will to 
le fidence in man. It may be a carefully conceived men, including the enemy. The two moods are 

: educational project to call young people’s attention mutually exclusive. 

f to man’s inherent worth. It may be the repetition Police officials can hit a mad man to protect his 
a of an injunction on which one family of my ac- neighbors from violence and they can do it with 
th quaintance was reared, “Don’t judge other people’s no malice and with the mad man’s interests at 
aid motives.” Whatever the action, it can add impetus heart. It is not reasonable to suppose that cor- 
of | to those forces which make for a strengthened porate action against a nation defined as mad can 
te sense of brotherhood and inevitably, of peace. be induced in that same spirit. 
he ; War intensifies the antagonisms which prevent 
me N THE meantime we live in a world at war. agreement before war is started. If one side ex- 
ld East and west men fight for values they hold hausts the other it can get its own way tem- 
oa more dear than life itself. It would be well for all porarily but settlement at gun point simply does 
a of us, parents, teachers, young and old, men and _ not stay settled. It seems increasingly clear that 
om, women, to assert in season and out of season that the world needs this continent free to exert its 

war will not solve problems of human relations. influence on the side of permanent peace when the 
It will be wise to resist steadfastly any temptation time comes to talk peace. May we be ready to 

de for us to use that means to whatever noble ends. assume that responsibility and in the meantime 
~ This must not be because we dread the suffer- may we be spared the ignominy of being respon- 
hes ing of war. Let us not hold any notion that saving sible for maintaining the war method abroad. 
it one’s life makes it worth living! American youths Being the world’s arsenal would seem to be poor 
“a will never be kept from war by fear for their own preparation for being its peacemaker. 
be 
ng 
its 
at 
ir- A 
in 
n- 
or, 
ve 
“ Education for a Day of Peace 
os _—— who are commissioned by society in the service of 
, education should be the last to capitulate to the forces of 
| hatred, greed, and fear. With the darkness of war falling 

upon half the world, the United States becomes more than 

ever a reservoir of hope for a humane and democratic order 

| among men. When peace comes again, as come it must, the peo- 

ple of the United States ought to be prepared to play their part, 

—sanely, bravely, and generously, in the process of rebuilding 

| a world order from which the threat of war and violence may 

} be removed. Those who are to fulfill that mission can approach 
‘ their task best if their hands are unstained by blood, their 
» spirits uncorroded by hatred, and their minds uncrippled by 
7 | months or years of wartime regimentation. 
- — AMERICAN EDUCATION AND THE WAR IN EUROPE 
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Finding the Middle Way 


A. HOWARD EVANS 


T IS very difficult to say where education ends 
and where discipline begins. Ideally, they are 
inextricably bound, the one with the other. 
Discipline too is a way of life. One may say that 
in schools where the maintenance of discipline is 
felt to be a problem there is little or no genuine 
living, and that the many difficulties that arise are 
nothing more than symptoms of the outraged na- 
ture of an individual life struggling for that form 
and expression which is the very purpose of its 
existence. We have talked too long and too often 
about the training of character in our schools when 
the conditions for such training have been notably 
absent; we still tend to talk too much of training 
for life when conditions of living remain artificial 
and far removed from life as it is experienced 
and known outside the school walls. 


Where Discipline Begins 


F A school is to avoid disturbing and recurring 

disciplinary problems it must be securely 
founded on certain essential principles, of which 
freedom, cooperation, and mutual respect as be- 
tween master and boy are perhaps the most im- 
portant. By freedom I mean conditions of living 
and growing that will provide for the full emer- 
gence of all that is naturally capable of develop- 
ment in children—conditions in which the indi- 
vidual personality will be respected and which will 
provide for full liberty of thought and action, so 
long as it is not inconsistent with the well-being 
of the community. If you want to have a first- 
class community it must be composed of first- 
class individuals; and from this point of view, 
therefore, it is not unreasonable, I think, to stress 
the value and importance of individual develop- 
ment in early life. 

Normally, cooperation between children is not 
difficult to achieve, unless, of course, the group in- 
cludes some unfortunate members with strong 
antisocial complexes. These, however, are rare 
and can in most cases, by careful treatment, be 
brought to participate gradually in group activity. 
The school must recognize the equal values of 
individual contributions, otherwise a full coopera- 
tion will be impossible. There can be no privileged 
place for the scholar or the athlete over and above 
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the young musician or the budding artist or the 
boy who is dexterous with his hands and can build 
skillfully with a variety of materials. Children, it 
has been well said, are born persons. 

In such a community a child should have ample 
opportunity for developing a sense of real values, 
This, after all, is one of the prime objects of all 
education. It is the widening and developing of 
certain instincts, the emphasis of certain values in 
life, over and above all others, and the develop- 
ment of determination and power to achieve and 
maintain them that, through an inevitable self- 
discipline, produce character, and the type of boy 
and man that in himself must confound all who 
would speak of deterioration of race. It is a new 
sense of values, or perhaps a renaissance of the 
ancient values, that we need more than anything 
else today, and a continual insistence on them is in 
itself a discipline of the highest order. 

It may be of interest if I attempt a practical 
outline of disciplinary organization as I believe 
should exist in schools, at any rate for the pre- 
adolescent child. At present it is not, I think, suffi- 
ciently recognized that the needs of the pre- 
adolescent child and those of the adolescent child, 
or if you like, the preparatory and the public 
school boy, constitute two entirely separate prob- 
lems, due mainly to the widely differing condi- 
tions, physiological and psychological, of the two 
ages. The structure and organization of the ma- 
jority of schools for boys from nine to fourteen, 
particularly in matters relating to discipline, still 
resemble far too closely what we have come to rec- 
ognize as part of the public school system. And 
the gravely inhibiting influence of much of this 
type of education is due to the suppression of true 
instincts, to stereotyped teaching, false values, 
and overwhelming demands, all of which must 
arise when the real nature and understanding of 
the child in each successive year of his develop- 
ment are either unknown or misunderstood. 


Too Much Discipline 


ET ME Say at once that I do not favor any form 
of complete self-government for young chil- 
dren as a means of maintaining discipline, either 
of the pattern of the public school or of the so- 
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called “free” school, except in a very modified 
form, and only then with the essential security of 
adult authority and leadership very clearly defined 
and present in the background. The two types of 
schools I have mentioned represent for little boys 
two extremes, but there is a “middle” way, and I 
should describe the type of school that represents 
this course as embodying all the best of the old 
tradition, reorganized in terms of the nature and 
needs of the young child, as revealed by the sci- 
entific researches of modern child psychology. 

We are perhaps chiefly familiar with the form 
of discipline exercised in the first type of school. 
In these schools punishment, including corporal 
punishment, is inflicted for those offenses which 
are all too often symptomatic of frustrated in- 
stincts, suppressed and starved emotions, and of 
an inability to develop according to the laws of 
human nature. Such offenses include bad work, 
due either to boredom or poor teaching or lack of 
comprehension, or in most cases, perhaps, to a 
combination of all three causes; to the inevitable 
slacking in the routine and insistent team games 
which allow no exercise whatever for that price- 
less gift, imagination, which is so sadly lacking in 
many children today; to little sensual offenses, 
due to natural curiosity or to a thwarted desire 
for legitimate knowledge, or more often to a 
bewilderment arising from the atmosphere of 
strange mystery and secrecy that seems by our 
own attitude to pervade certain aspects of their 
lives; to the lying engendered by fear, and to other 
innumerable small offenses which many people 
still believe require “discipline’”—not knowing it 
is due to a complete absence of a true natural and 
living discipline, such as I have attempted to de- 
scribe, that such offenses occur. 


Too Little Discipline 


N DIRECT contrast to this more familiar type of 

school is the very modern, so-called “free” 
school, in which apparently there is absolutely no 
authority and in which children are allowed to do 
precisely as they like, the 
theory being that,if allowed 
to develop unhindered with- 
out any form of adult inter- 
ference, nature will do her 
own work, and the final re- 
sult will be all and more 
than one could desire. To 
some people this may seem 
original and _ convincing, 
but in actual practice the 
results do not seem to jus- 
tify such extravagant 
claims. My own experience 


tion. 


the world today. 
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[rreneees in methods of teaching as 

well as in subjects taught are found in 
schoolrooms the world around. But the 
problem of discipline seems to be strikingly 
the same in every scheme of child educa- 
The headmaster of a preparatory 
school in England here gives, out of his 
twenty years’ experience, an English point 
of view on the kind of discipline needed in 


of children who have been left for some time in 
such an environment is that they tend to emerge 
with unmistakable signs of severe nervous strain, 
and small wonder, since they have been asked to 
shoulder a burden of responsibility that is mani- 
festly too hard for them. 

We know enough today to be able to state dog- 
matically that nature never intended her human 
children to grow in such circumstances. To ask a 
child to plan his own life, to order his mode of 
living, to make first this decision and then that, 
is to ask him to exercise a power of choice, selec- 
tion, and judgment which is beyond the capability 
of his years. The exercise of such power is one of 
the signs of maturity, of ripeness, and the grad- 
ual development of it is another of the main pur- 
poses of education. The forcing of such develop- 
ment must inevitably lead to an undesirable and 
unhappy precocity. 

To my mind the placing of children in this so- 
called “free” environment, which actually knows 
nothing of freedom but everything of license, is 
to submit them to a grave assault for which there 
can be no justification. The growth and develop- 
ment of all children must be definitely circum- 
scribed by the experience of life of those adults, 
parents, and teachers, who form, if you like, his 
essential adult background. Here is the founda- 
tion on which they can stand firmly and coura- 
geously, the something in the background to 
which they can cling confidently when the out- 
look is sometimes dark and the path slippery. It 
is the absence of this very security, first of all in 
the home and later in the school, that is the root 
cause of the large majority of psychological prob- 
lems and emotional disturbances in children’s de- 
velopment. In a word then, there can be no 
freedom without security, and for pre-adolescent 
and adolescent children there can be no security 
outside the active experience of their adults. This 
experience must be interpreted and offered in a 
spirit of love and service by parents and teachers, 
who here I would call the elder brothers of the 
human family. 


The Middle Way 


ENTION OF the brother- 

hood brings me back 
to deal with the school of 
the “middle” way, which I 
set out to describe. For it is 
in terms of brotherhood 
alone, or if you like, of a 
community, that such a 
school can be founded. The 
life in a school of this kind 
is both ideal and practical. 
Discipline presents no sep- 
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arate problem, and for several reasons. The first 
reason is that the school aims, as I have already 
said, at being a social order in the truest and best 
sense. Not only does it prepare for the world. At 
all times, and with children of different ages, it 
represents the world—be it the child’s own world, 
which is very far from being unreal, or the adult 
world into which children are all too often rudely 
precipitated before they have had a full experi- 
ence of their own delightful world—that real 
fairyland, that land of dreams, in which we must 
all live and develop fully, if ultimately in adult 
life we are to know anything of happiness as an 
expression of ripeness and completion. How often 
does it seem that those who have to deal with chil- 
dren in the home, but more often in the school, 
have quite forgotten how the child world is made. 
Perhaps they never knew. A former headmaster 
at Eton used to say many years ago that he could 
never understand why that eager, joyous, adven- 
turous and active spirit so clearly demonstrated 
in the nursery should so often disappear com- 
pletely during the first years of school life. The 
answer is, I think, that children are often intro- 
duced far too suddenly into a world harsh, arbi- 
trary, illogical, and unsympathetic, in which that 
divine spark of imagination can find no expres- 
sion, and in which life is altogether flat and un- 
profitable. 

To return to my third type of school, and to 
further reasons why the problem of discipline 
does not arise in it. It is, as I have said, a social 
order, a brotherhood, a community, with its 
values clearly defined, expressed, and taught; not 
remote from the world but a part of it, and repro- 
ducing that world in its various stages of devel- 
opment. This is the form of its organization: its 
aim in a word is happiness, through activity and 
the education of the emotions. And by happiness I 
mean again that complete form of 
self-expression seen in the per- 
son who “thinks through 
his mind, feels through 
his affections, acts 
through his body”— 
the clear revelation 
of the whole child. 
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The provision of abundant activity is of prime 
importance in any scheme of child education. Such 
activity should, of course, provide for full develop. 
ment and coordination of mind and body; and 
what finer discipline in the best sense can be 
imagined than the training of a boy through his 
faculties in the use and expression of his emo. 
tions, through the training of his hands and the 
use of them in diverse materials, resulting in the 
growth of power, not over his hands alone or over 
the materials themselves, but over the whole of 
his environment. When this process can be seen, 
there is cause for much rejoicing. The plant js 
flourishing; and anon we shall see the flower and 
then the fruit. 

The only children in this or in any other com- 
munity likely to present a problem are unhappy 
children, and before anything can be done to put 
them right the source of the unhappiness must be 
discovered and understood. When this has been 
done it may be possible, again through the provi- 
sion of activity, to build up the child’s environ- 
ment in such a way that a sense of security is 


established, that the sense of isolation or inferj- | 


ority or fear is eliminated, and that he comes 
slowly to realize through contact with reality 
through his different faculties, his personal worth 
and ability, and therefore his responsibility and 
call to service. 

In all our dealings with children, success or 
failure will depend almost entirely on the extent 
to which the question of discipline in our own 
personal lives is one of failure or success. At this 
time, more perhaps than at any other in our his- 
tory, it behooves us to set our ideals high, to hold 
fast to our inspiration, our vision, and our heroic 
purpose. If, as leaders and elder brothers, we par- 
ents and teachers do this, as most assuredly we 
should, then we shall become indeed the liberators 

of a new energy that will transform 

the face of future generations, 
and that will effect the emer- 
gence of men and women 
who because of their hu- 
manity, will become in 
truth the builders of 
the New Jerusalem. 
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ELMER S. HOLBECK 


Y dear Little Girl: 
I have just returned from my club and 


am writing this letter to you while you 
and your mother are at the school helping the 
parent-teacher association. Outside I can hear 
the wind and the rain. It is a bad storm, but not 
bad enough to keep you from your school or me 
from my club. A few moments ago I sat picking 
over the books and papers in the club library. Few 
members use the club as a sanctuary on a night 
like this! I sat alone in a huge library. Suddenly 
I thought of my home. Did I have a premonition 
that something was wrong? A guilty feeling 
surged within me. I resolved immediately to start 
for home. 

And now, as I pen these confessions, my whole 
life as your father flashes vividly before my mind. 
Yesterday I disapproved your coming home from 
school late. Later I complained about the lipstick 
on your face. In spite of this you just nodded, 
smiled, and said, “O.K., Daddy.” I can still see 
your mother looking at me curiously, wondering, 
I suppose, whether I had forgotten my carefree 
moments as a boy in highschool! 

I hope you don’t remember, daughter, how I 
scowled when you and your girl friends came 
trooping into our home, laughing with all the 
buoyancy and lovely enthusiasm of girlhood. 

“Daddy, this is Beth and this is Ruth.” 

“How do you do!” I snapped. Little encourage- 
ment you got from me, and yet both of your arms 
were around my neck! You kissed me with all the 
affection that God could place in one little heart. 
I can still hear your childish, happy chatter. Four- 
teen years old! Quite a young lady, yet to me your 
baby days were as yesterday. Now that I have be- 
gun to recollect these things which mark me as a 
“grouch,” dozens of other unpleasant episodes 
make me all too conscious of my self-sufficient ways. 

I complained of your conspicuous dress, poor 
posture, exaggerated make-up. Again this after- 
noon you knocked at my door. “What is it?” I 
growled impatiently behind my paper. 

“Daddy, I promised my teacher to bring you to 
the P.T.A. meeting tonight. We really have a good 
program and I am to sing.” 

“No!” I thundered. 

“But, Daddy,” you persisted, “teacher says 
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| Father Remembers 


parents must help in school matters, that the 
school and home must work together, and that 
there are many problems in our community... .” 

Do you remember how I curled my lip at the 
mention of the P.T.A. and how I accused them of 
being “P.T.A. mammas”? “They’re only busy- 
bodies,” I said, and summarily dismissed the topic. 

And now as I write, I am asking myself, How 
did this all come about? Why am I constantly find- 
ing fault, criticizing, scolding? What am I doing 
to those whom I love most? 

I have been too busy, too self-centered, and too 
narrow. But with all my faults you forgave freely. 
Instead of being a real Dad, one who should en- 
courage and help, I have actually been rude and 
brutal. 

For the first time I see the light! From now on 
it shall be different. I shall take my place as your 
real Daddy—at home and in the school. Why 
shouldn’t I help the school? Anything that pro- 
poses to help men and women to find broader 
understanding, new knowledge, deserves the 
heartiest support I can give. 

There never was a time when this knowledge 
and understanding was needed more. Who am I 
to disclaim lightly any share in the responsibility ? 
Your earnestness and sincerity have helped me to 
vision thousands of these young people “trooping 
into school with a dim vision of high places to be 
achieved only through the mystery of education.” 
My heart leaps forward at the thought of a great 
opportunity. You and I, daughter, and all sons 
and daughters, working, believing, understanding, 
will look to the future and work together with joy. 

I had intended to place this letter on your table 
as a token of one most penitent and then tell you 
tomorrow that hereafter any organization which 
has for its central theme, lovely childhood, shall 
have my active support. But I shall not wait that 
long. In a minute I’ll be speeding to your school, 
where you and your mother and many other 
mothers and fathers are seriously discussing prob- 
lems of school and society. I’ll show them that here 
is another father who means to be on his job, first 
as a father to his family and then as a supporter 
of our schools. 

Affectionately, 
Your Father. 
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Learning About Babies 


ORVIS C. IRWIN 


toon appeared in a daily newspaper. In it is 

seen a mother and a young psychologist 
standing beside a baby carriage in which an infant 
is crying at the top of its voice. Before the infant’s 
face the smug young psychologist dangles a scor- 
pion in one hand and an indigestible banana in 
the other. Needless to say, the mother’s face ex- 
presses consternation and disapproval. Now this 
was an exceedingly funny cartoon, so much so 
that even a psychologist could laugh at it. But it 
is not the funny side that interests us here so 
much as the serious observations to which it may 
serve as an introduction. 

A cartoon is an exaggeration or a caricature 
with a grain of truth or reasonableness in it. The 
method of the cartoonist is at the opposite ex- 
treme from the method of science. In the scientific 
experiment extreme caution is exercised in the 
discovery and isolation of facts or data, in order 
to permit the experimental result to stand un- 
hampered by prejudice. 


Oa sero YEARS ago a very amusing car- 


| Adee PERSON engaged in the serious business of 
rearing children is mightily impressed with 
the enormous need for accurate and reliable infor- 
mation. Especially is this true in regard to health, 
behavior problems, emotional upsets, the mental 
condition of the child, and his motor abilities. All 
these are legitimate matters for scientific investi- 
gation; the more undistorted knowledge we can 
get about them, the better for both parent and 
child. This is precisely the kind of knowledge the 
infant psychologist is trying to accumulate, with 
the whole-hearted cooperation of mothers and 
fathers. 
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It is my opinion that the horrified mother of the 
cartoon is a rare exception. I have never met 
her. Mothers are glad to lend their babies for a 
few minutes or an hour to the experimenter, on 
the condition of course, that the baby shall be re- 
turned intact and uninjured. It evidently did not 
occur to the cartoonist that an injured or badly 
frightened baby would not be a suitable subject 
for experimentation and that the experimenter 
himself has a large stake in keeping the baby in 
good humor. 


. HAPPENS that this particular cartoon inad- 
vertently emphasized a truth in which psycholo- 
gists are fundamentally interested. It is a fact 
that the outraged parent and the smug psycholo- 
gist are two greatly differing individuals. We 
sometimes phrase it by saying that it takes all 
sorts of people to make a world. But different as 
the two adults in the picture are, the difference be- 
tween them and the baby is more impressive. He 
is different because he stands at the beginnings of 
individuality. He may become a parent, a psy- 
chologist, a cartoonist, an artist, a garage man, 
or an inmate of a prison. At the moment he is none 
of these. He appears in the cartoon an immature 
little organism having an emotional upset. The 
gap between his development and that of the two 
adults is profound. To find out how he develops 
into an adult with a definite social status is the 
job of the psychologist. How he emerges step by 
step during the first months and years of his life 
is a scientific problem of major importance. This 
is the special job of the infant psychologist. 

At present we do not know a great deal about 
this immature organism. But granted he is not 
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too well understood scientifically, we do know 
from several experiments that just as adults differ 
so do very young babies differ from one another. 
The problem of “individual differences,” to use a 
term of the psychologist, is a problem to be faced 
at the very beginning of life. 


HE PRACTICAL significance of this fact is not 
tines plain at this time. A statement which 
probably is sound is that all babies should not be» 
treated alike at any stage. As parents we are par- 
donably inclined to overestimate our own young- 
ster, with the natural consequence that as he 
grows and develops we may expect too much 
of him. If this overestimation freezes into a defi- 
nite attitude, the little mental and social imma- 
turities, the physical fumblings, and the failures 
to perform tasks beyond his ability, provoke im- 
patience on our part and may result in personality 
difficulties on his part. Or an oversympathetic and 
sentimental attitude may spoil him by rendering 
him overdependent upon others. Just where to 
draw the line is difficult to say because the matter 
of individual differences is a confusing factor. 
As yet we do not have an adequate classification 
of these differences, nor do we know precisely how 
they work in the many disconcerting social situa- 
tions into which the young child is thrust. 

The cartoon, just because it is a cartoon, fails 
to emphasize another important fact about peo- 
ple. And this fact is that the human being, unless 
he is feeble-minded, is a vastly complex person. 
The mother in the picture is not just an outraged 
mother; she is also perhaps a good bridge player, 
a churchgoer, an intelligent counselor, a shrewd 
keeper of the family budget, a good judge of 
plays and current literature. And the psychologist 
likewise is quite literally, as William James sug- 
gested, many persons. He may be head of the 
family, a fair business man, a golf player, some- 
thing of a mechanic, a baseball fan, a lover of 
horses and good cigars, and an amateur musician. 
But whether a man’s occupation be psychology 
or engineering or art, and his avocations few 
or many, the fact is that 
taken altogether he is a 
pretty complex affair. He 
has many qualities, inter- 
ests, activities, all united 
into some kind of whole. 

But the infant is com- 
plex, too. However much 
he lacks the effects of edu- 
cation and the experience 
of adulthood, still he can- 
not be considered  alto- 
gether devoid of certain 
complexities. I recall my babies. 
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“ | RECALL my first experience with babies. 
| thought them inconsequential, simple, 


uninteresting. But after a few weeks in the 


puzzles. Why did they squirm the way 
they did? How much time did they spend 
in sleeping, in activity?” These are the 
words of an authority who in this article 


chats with parents on the psychology of 


first experimental experience with babies. I 
thought them inconsequential, simple, uninterest- 
ing. But after a few weeks in the laboratories I 
found them fascinating little puzzles. Why did 
they squirm the way they did? How much time 
did they spend in sleeping, in activity? What was 
the exact nature of these little movements of face, 
eyes, mouth, limbs, and trunk? Could we measure 
them? If so, how accurately? Could we even de- 
scribe them minutely? A baby, I eventually dis- 
covered, was far more complicated an affair than 
appeared at first glance; in fact, I learned that 
there is a certain amount of organization even in 
the activities of newborn babies. For the infant’s 
career does not begin at birth. He has had a pre- 
birth existence for nine months. During these nine 
prenatal months an enormous development has 
occurred with certain behaviors appearing, while 
others are being formed but do not emerge until 
after birth. 


HE BABY in the carriage, then, is not quite so 

simple an object of study as might be supposed. 
In the cartoon he is pictured as crying violently 
in response to some silly objects placed before him 
by a strange creature with a smug countenance. 
This introduces the subject of the emotions in 
young children. True, in the early days of infant 
experimentation it was generally thought that the 
infant displayed three basic emotions: fear, rage, 
and love, and much ado was made over this dis- 
covery. There is an interesting fact, though, about 
this early experimentation on the emotions. The 
work was done on infants nearer the end than the 
beginning of the first year of life; yet it was in- 
ferred that these three responses were present as 
such from the beginning. This was an unjusti- 
fiable inference. When an investigation of the 
emotions of newborn infants was recently con- 
ducted it was discovered that these three highly 
different emotions were not present. It is prob- 
able that the first appearance of emotion is in the 
nature of general excitement which as it grows 
more intense is accompanied by crying. Whether 
this is rage or anger is at 
first impossible to deter- 
mine. It is only later that 
these reactions can be iden- 
tified as such. 


laboratories | found them fascinating little 


VERY PERTINENT sug- 

gestion came out of 
a recent experiment. It was 
found that children tend 
to adopt the fears of the 
mother, which suggests 
that in the matter of train- 
ing children emotionally 
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the example of the mother is an important factor. 
A certain amount of parental poise and control 
from the beginning will contribute to the emo- 
tional stability of the young child. Here again no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down. A dull placid- 
ity is no virtue in either parent or child, and, as 
someone has suggested, on the contrary a certain 
amount of judicious “blowing off” may also be 
hygienically helpful. 

Perhaps this is the time to begin to talk about 
the mental development of infants. Parents are 
becoming IQ conscious. A great deal has been said 
and written about developmental scales. There are 
a number of such scales which are helpful and 
even entertaining. One of their chief functions, I 
think, is that they arouse the interest of parents 
and introduce to them the problems of child de- 
velopment. I imagine, however, that parents are 
concerned not so much in their minute details but 
rather in more general matters such as the onset 
of walking, of talking, of teething. It would not 
be accurate to say that the ability to learn is a 
complete index of intelligence but it is a very sug- 
gestive rule-of-thumb measure for it. And cer- 
tainly parents are interested in it. 

It is interesting to speculate on the question as 
to how early in infancy learning occurs. For some 
time it was held that five or six months is the 
earliest limit. However, it is probable that this 
figure will have to be reduced to about two or three 
months. Some research work which has recently 
been completed indicates that learning of a very 
simple nature may occur during the first ten days 
of life, even if such learning is vague and unstable. 


N THE other hand, there is evidence that some 
motor skills such as climbing, roller skating, 
and swimming may be achieved as early as late in- 
fancy. These achievements, however, are the re- 
sult of patient, laborious training and it is prob- 
able that the cost in effort to the parent is too 
great to be attempted in the busy average home. 
It is wise to keep in mind that there are at present 
no well worked out principles of education for in- 
fants, no curricula of study, no formal training 
schedules—there is not even a philosophy of in- 
fant education upon which the parent may de- 
pend. Perhaps the only generalization to be sug- 
gested is to furnish the infant opportunity for 
free movement in a properly heated room. We 
know that the infant’s clothing greatly restricts 
his movements. The child lying on a blanket or bed 
wearing nothing but a diaper manipulates his 
hands, limbs, and body more easily than when 
clothed. Opportunity should be given him to in- 
dulge in these movements. Suitable, simple toys 
should be within reach of the infant. 
The first training of the child should be con- 
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cerned with the body functions, including bowe] 
and bladder elimination. This may be undertaken 
even before the infant can sit independently, that 
is, as early as the third month. But again the cost 
in effort is less if it is begun later. In the early 
stages care should be taken to select periods for 
this training such as before and after meals, bath, 
and naps. It is not necessary to disturb the house- 
hold routine for this purpose. On the contrary the 
training schedule may be fitted conveniently into 
the day’s work of the mother. 

Another natural function which may profitably 
be trained is eating. Infants may be fed with a 
spoon earlier than is sometimes thought. And 
since their manipulatory movements are con- 
stantly being exercised anyway, they may well be 
applied to the handling of a cup and spoon. The 
independent taking of liquids from a cup can be 
achieved toward the middle of the first year. The 
sooner the nursing bottle can be dispensed with 
the better. 


E HAVE been overworking the illustration of 

the cartoon, but one more reference and we 
are done with it. The infant is protesting violently 
to the psychologist’s efforts. From the standpoint 
of the psychologist the baby might be considered 
non-cooperative, if not antisocial. The emergence 
of social behavior is one of the important prob- 
lems of infant psychology, and we may well ask, 
“What are some first signs of social response?” 
and “What are the social situations which early 
influence the child?” 

The second question may be answered first. The 
newborn lies in his crib. The give-and-take aspect 
of social life is conspicuously absent. The infant 
takes but contributes nothing to the social situa- 
tion. He cannot modify his physical environment. 
Nevertheless, though he cannot contribute to the 
social environment positively, he does radically in- 
fluence and modify it. This he does by crying and 
by threshing about with arms and legs. A member 
of the household at once rushes to the crib to dis- 
cover what is wrong and to correct the situation. 
The social activity is one-sided. Here are the 
earliest social relationships. But later, in the ex- 
periences of being cared for, fed, bathed, dressed 
and played with, a reciprocity of behavior 
emerges. The infant soon makes a contribution to 
these situations, small at first, increasing in im- 
portance as the months pass. 

The first signs of his response are his cooing, 
his smiles and laughter, his crude reaching and 
manipulating efforts, his responses to play, and 
above all his language attempts. Among human 
beings one of the important social responses is 
speech. But a distinction between speech and lan- 
guage should be kept in mind. Speech is limited 
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to certain vocal sounds. Language is broader, 
more general. It includes gestures and signs. The 
infant’s first language includes largely gestures. 
Later, articulative speech replaces them. 

At some time when the baby is still small most 
parents wonder about its sensory abilities. How 
well does he see and hear? Can he sense the differ- 
ences between odors, between tastes? 


VERY INTERESTING study on whether infants 
A see colors was recently completed. The study 
indicates that boys at the beginning of life cannot 
see colors at all, while girls can see some colors, 
particularly blue. For both boys and girls full 
color vision develops some time after birth. An- 
other experiment showed that if light shining 
upon the eyes is increased, infants become less 
active. When tones are increased in intensity the 
infants likewise become quieter. Again, when 
babies are stimulated with increased light and 
sound at the same time, they become still quieter. 
It has been found that infants respond to in- 
tensity and duration of sounds but not to the pitch 
of tones. A long time ago it was thought that the 
infant showed fear at the sound of a loud noise. 





We know that he starts when a loud sound occurs. 
But he also does this to a bright flash of light, to 
a strong odor, to vibrations, and to an electric 
shock. This may be fear, but perhaps it is merely 
a generalized nervous sensitivity to a sudden 
stimulus. 

We can’t be sure that the infant senses odors 
even when they are quite strong, for his sensi- 
tivity to odors may be complicated by a pain sense. 

On the whole the baby’s sensory development 
is incomplete at birth but rapidly proceeds during 
the first months of life. What practical signifi- 
cance may proceed from this fact we do not yet 
know. But that much experimental work needs 
to be done with young infants is very plain. 

Most authorities agree that the child is well 
along in his social behavior at the end of one year. 
However, his shortcomings are many at this age; 
he shows little responsibility, his outbursts are 
likely to be violent, and his social efforts crude. 
But he is a vastly more interesting individual 
than when first he lay kicking and squirming in 
his crib, and be he singleton, twins, or quintuplets 
his fond parents have a big job cut out for them- 
selves. 
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Books 


In 


Review 





Critic to Reader 


SKED if there is a question which I’d spe- 
A cially like to have discussed by thoughtful 
Americans, I hasten to answer that there 
certainly is, a question which concerns me directly 
in my professional work as reader and critic and 
reporter on books. 

The question which most book reviewers mean 
to answer is this, “Well, do you think I’d like to 
read it?” That is always, of course, an impossible 
question since the book reviewers never know who 
is asking it. It may be Aunt Lucy with a Ph.D. 
who teaches zoology in college, or it may be Aunt 
Ellen who is bringing up children on a farm. It 
may be Cousin George who is an elderly cashier of 
a savings bank, or it may be his grandson just 
starting out to campaign for sharecroppers in the 
South, or yet again his daughter, who is a D.A.R. 

Now people who comment on books are used to 
this perpetual hazard of their trade. They have, 
more or less, learned how to suggest in a review 
of a book the kind of people whom it will suit, and 
those who couldn’t stand it. But this extraordinary 
verbal outspokenness of many modern novels— 
how can you guess whether people are going to be 
too much shocked by it to get any impression of 
other qualities in the book? When you are tacitly 
asked about such books as Christ in Concrete, or 
The Grapes of Wrath, “Well, would I like to read 
it?”’ what’s the right answer, the accurate report 
to make on them? 


A Controversial Book 


yong Christ in Concrete for instance: Here 
is the story. A fine, serious, hard-working 
bricklayer, devoted faithful husband to an ador- 
ing wife, excellent father to a large family of 
vigorous children, is killed on his job, because of 
the dishonesty of the contractor. His widow is 
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left with no money. The oldest son, still a little 
boy not even an adolescent, burns with sorrow for 
his father’s death, with passionately cherishing 
protecting love for his mother, with dutiful re- 
sponsibility for the younger child. 

He takes on his childish shoulders the burden 
of making a living for the family. He works with 
a man’s steadiness, his child body bowed under the 
terrific burden he puts on it, his boy mind nar- 
rowed to the one thought of doing his duty by his 
family. His father’s old friends among the brick- 
layers yearn over him with fatherly compassion 
and sympathy and do everything they can to help 
him. The book is full of love—strange as that 
seems to our twentieth century fictional bitterness 
and hate—of love of husband for wife, of wife 
for husband, of parents for children, of children 
for parents (this does surprise you, doesn’t it?), 
of comradely loyal affection between men, of gay 
life-loving delight in each other’s society. 

These Italian-Americans never dream, no mat- 
ter how poor they are, of rebelling and taking 
from society by force a little of what they so 
sorely need. They are devout Catholics, who love 
God as they love their fellow men. Among the 
many modern stories of gangsters, callous and 
hardened and inhuman; of novels about “dead-end 
kids” which place all the blame for their delin- 
quency on society’s failure to “give them what 
they need”; among the perverse, morally sick, 
utterly selfish degenerate men and women of most 
sophisticated novels; these Italians with their 
warm true hearts seem like beings from another 
world. 


Where Is the Line? 


ND YET—the words and phrases used by these 
children of nature (of Latin nature at that!) 
explode like giant firecrackers in a decorous home. 
I am an experienced old wheel horse of book re- 
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viewing but I was taken aback at times by the 
extraordinarily Shakespeareanly coarse expres- 
sions in it. Now how is one to say whether Ameri- 
can readers are going to like that book—not the 
extra-up-to-date professional readers, but the by 
and large run of the mill readers, people who 
work hard at earning their livings and read in 
their free time? It’s a pity not to report to them 
a book so full of human sap and normal whole- 
some love of life. And yet—what savage letters of 
protest come in occasionally when you do! 

I’d be glad to hear what would be said in a dis- 
cussion on this question, although I realize that, 
like sleeves and skirts and hats, outspokenness 
in books is a matter of fashion, now in and now 
out of favor. We will certainly, I should expect, 
wouldn’t you, see a reaction back towards the 
verbal prudishness of our grandmothers, a prud- 
ishness which makes decent minded people blush 
as much as coarseness. That silly concentration 
on avoiding plain speech was of course a reaction 
from the uncontrolled license of language charac- 
teristic of the period before our grandmothers. 
Yes, it is no more than part of a cycle of recurrent 
change in taste. But all the same, it is the cycle 
we are now in. What do you think about it? 

—DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


SCHOOLS FoR DEMocRACY. National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Chicago. 1939. 239p. 25c. 


OR MANY years educators have talked about 

school publicity—helping people to understand 
the schools. Usually we prefer the term “educa- 
tional interpretation” because it smacks less of 
the market place. Under the inspiration of the 
term we have produced everything from volum- 
inous volumes to lilting leaflets. In spite of heroic 
efforts it has often seemed that our progress was 
like bailing out the ocean. It is, therefore, with a 
sigh of deep appreciation that we welcome the ef- 
forts of an ally to tell what schools are doing and 
why. 

Preceding a study section consisting of ques- 
tions and bibliography we turn through fourteen 
chapters. George Counts starts us off with a 
chapter on the significance of democracy and 
dares us (so it seems again) to teach democracy 
in our schools just as systematically as totalitarian 
nations inculcate their ideologies. Next, Edgar 
Knight reviews the history of public education 
for “where history is absent old men are as chil- 
dren.” Kate Wofford tells in less than eight pages 
what schools are trying to do. Stuart A. Courtis 
makes a good case (if it can be called good) for 
our confusion in instructional methods but leaves 
us with the hope that through cooperation we can 
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evolve better answers. Herman L. Donovan be- 
lieves that through better selection of student- 
teachers, improved programs of preparation, and 
professional organization, teaching can become a 
genuine profession. The legal aspects of school 
organization and administration are briefly re- 
viewed by William C. Reavis. Thomas C. Holy 
pleads for planning in the construction and equip- 
ment of school buildings. 

Willard E. Givens tells why schools cost what 
they do and how financial support procedures can 
be improved. In the next chapter George D. 
Strayer states that we shall fail to meet com- 
pletely the needs of education in a democracy 
without federal aid. Julia W. Merrill contends 
that library facilities are as essential in a modern 
school as are laboratories. Aaron Kline reminds 
us of the community influences that shower upon 
the child, often with greater effectiveness than the 
school’s efforts. John W. Studebaker asks that we 
light up the schools for adults, for after all edu- 
cation is a lifelong process. Mrs. J. K. Pettengill 
presents the case for school-home cooperation, 
since neither one alone can assume full responsi- 
bility for the education of the young. In the final 
chapter Agnes Samuelson takes us up “into the 
hills” where we may look ahead at the shape of 
things to come. 

This is a difficult book to put down once we have 
turned the pages. The bright stiff-backed cover 
embossed with gold; the full-page pictures; the 
workmanlike printing—all appeal to the eye and 
to the intellect. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has shown both courage and foresight in hurling 
this volume into the teeth of the current attitude 
of defeatism. Specific credit for visualizing the 
publication belongs largely to Charl Ormond 
Williams of the National Education Association 
staff, and Chairman of School Education for the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. In 
the Introduction she gives some idea of the per- 
severance, cooperation, and spirit which have 
made the publication possible. This successor to 
an earlier volume, Our Public Schools, is surely 
destined to be widely read and deeply appreciated. 

It seems proper to close with a brief quotation 
from the book’s opening blessing— two pages by 
Charles A. Beard: “Years after we, parents and 
teachers, have disappeared from the earth, the 
children will, in their maturity, enter into the 
fullness of life and carry on our civilization—all 
the wiser and stronger if, instead of binding their 
minds too tightly, we fortify them with the in- 
sight, initiative, power, and daring necessary to 
grapple with things we cannot ourselves foresee.” 
To follow this beacon is indeed to educate for 
democracy. —FRANK W. HUBBARD 
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Projects and Purposes 





OT SO many thousands of yesterdays ago 
N that most parents and teachers have for- 

gotten them, social hygiene was a term 
shrouded in mystery. It had to do with things that 
lurked in dark recesses and forbidden places. It 
awaited a Moses to lead it out of the wilderness 
and give it an honorable place in man’s thinking. 
Contrast this with the situation we have today, 
when almost any discussion of social hygiene in- 
dicates at once how far contemporary thought has 
been enlightened concerning the essentials of sex 
education. Yet it took social hygiene more than 
two decades to justify its position as one of the 
important sciences of human behavior. It is clear 
that today social hygiene is here to stay with a 
body of knowledge no longer grotesque but ac- 
cepted by people everywhere who are interested 
in producing healthy and vigorous youth. 

The story of social hygiene is indeed one of 
growth and development in American thought. 
Anyone past forty—and a good many younger 
people as well—remembers a time when “what a 
young girl ought to know” was zealously kept 
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from her by a conspiracy of solicitous adults, the 
superior wisdom of older playmates, and the 
hampering of publishers. Today a good deal that 
she should not know, because it is untrue or only 
partly true, is thrust upon her as soon as she is 
old enough to read a book or see a movie. Neither 
situation can be thought of as desirable. Both are 
full of dangerous possibilities. It is the concern of 
social hygiene that the period of physical growth 
be a period of equally natural, balanced growth in 
social knowledge, in which nothing shall be lost 
which a hush-hush society tried to preserve and 
much be gained that our grandmothers would not 
have thought possible. 


T IS therefore all the more remarkable that the 

mothers who gathered together at the First 
National Congress of Mothers realized the im- 
portance of sex adjustment in successful marriage 
and family life, that they had the courage and the 
vision to enter as pioneers into this silent area of 
human relationships. Forty-two years ago these 
mothers devoted time and attention to addresses 
on such subjects as Reproduction and Natural 
Law and Moral Responsibility of Women in 
Heredity. In these addresses speakers advocated 
cecntrol of reproduction and wise selection to 
eliminate those stocks which are a burden to 
society and which hinder civilization. 


The day will come when the rights of the 
child to be well born will be recognized and re- 
spected. In that day the “defective” will de- 
mand the reason for its puny limbs, impaired 
mind, misshapen spine, pain-racked body—a 
life of suffering with blasted hopes—and the 
world will not condone or palliate the cruelty 
and crime committed against the unfortunate 
child, deprived of its birthright, on the old plea 
of ignorance or the pretense that God willed a 
defective should be born—a pretense that is 
contradicted by every law, human and divine. 


Looking toward such a day, the mothers who 
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assembled in 1897 imposed upon themselves tasks 
which ir no degree were light or easy to fulfill. 
They demanded of themselves all the best qualities 
—qualities which called for the highest intelli- 
gence as well as the finest emotional and moral 
aptitudes thought of as essential to womanhood, 
maternity, and family life. 


Knowledge is indeed power, and ignorance is 
ever and always the twin brother of vice. There- 
fore, no matter what profession falls to the lot 
of or is chosen by a woman, the first, the most 
important, the absolutely vital need for her is a 
broad, solid, true, and comprehensive grasp 
upon the facts of life as life is today and has 
been in the past. This alone will enable her to 
lay a firm foundation for the future. ... With 
the present knowledge of heredity, with 
woman’s enlarged opportunity and broadened 
education, she who permits herself to become a 
mother without first having demanded and ob- 
tained her own freedom from sex domination 
and fair and free condition of development for 
herself and child will commit a crime against 
herself, against her child, and against mankind. 


On such an inheritance of social conscience and 
ideals, the parent-teacher association began a 
work which if not actually labeled social hygiene 
at the time was of such nature and scope as later 
to render possible a social hygiene program. 


HE rapid and continuous development of this 

field of education in the years that followed is 
readily traced. In 1913 the social hygiene agencies 
made their appearance, and it was with these 
groups that the parent-teacher organization was 
to cooperate for many years. This was the begin- 
ning of organized social hygiene programs in 
leading national associations interested in child 
study, parent education, and homemaking. The 
term “social hygiene” was defined to include 
“those health and welfare problems which have a 
direct or indirect origin in the fundamental fam- 
ily of sex and which concern the family accepted 
as the basic unit of society.” 

In the five or six years following, the theory 
that sex education is an essential part of educa- 
tion for family and social relationships was more 
clearly formulated and widely accepted. Contem- 
porary events occasioned a particular demand that 
the ideals of monogamous marriage be upheld. 
This was strongly stressed in the interest of what 
was aptly called “racial health” as well as in be- 
half of the spiritual health of the individual. The 
Annual Convention of 1920 spread upon its min- 
utes a resolution “that we pledge cooperation to 
the Government and other agencies in extending 
to parents information which will enable them to 
give instruction to their children in the principles 
of pure living.” Nor did the Congress confine its 
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activities in the field of sex education to the en- 
dorsing of resolutions. An active Racial Health 
Committee promoted study groups; scrutinized 
the books which were issuing from the press in 
increasing numbers, and made recommendations; 
urged parent-teacher associations to “house- 
clean” local libraries by way of improving the fare 
offered freely to the public; and encouraged the 
study of community conditions with an eye to 
improving the environment for young people in 
particular. Parents and teachers were especially 
warned of the dangers lurking in obscene “litera- , 
ture.” 

At the Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Mothers in 1921, it was re- 
solved that: 


WHEREAS, Immorality and venereal disease 
are destructive of family life and racial health, 
and 


WHEREAS, The United States Government 
has established a Board through which Federal 
funds have been expended for the promotion of 
research and education in social hygiene, pro- 
tection of soldiers, sailors, and civilian popula- 
tion from venereal disease and protective social 
measures, 


Be It Resolved, That the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in 
Twenty-fifth Annual Convention assembled, 
urge the United States Congress, in special ses- 
sion assembled to appropriate adequate funds 
for the purposes named in the Chamberlain- 
Kahn Act, and for the administration of the 
or States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 

oard. 


Another resolution bearing upon this subject 
adopted by the National Congress declared that: 


WHEREAS, It is the consensus of public 
opinion that the present modes of women’s ap- 
parel tend to lower the moral standards of our 
young men and women, and, 


WHEREAS, It is extremely difficult to persuade 
the feminine mind to disregard the styles 
as set forth in fashion books and uniformly fol- 
lowed by the manufacturers of ready-to-wear 
garments, therefore, 


Be It Resolved, That the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
petitions the Board of Fashions to adopt styles 
which will not only present grace and simplicity 
but shall also encourage modesty and dignity. 


Following these resolutions, it was moved by 
the Executive Committee that the Department of 
Maternity Care be changed to the Department of 
Racial Health; and that the Department of Mar- 
riage Sanctity be changed to a committee to be 
called Monogamous Marriage and placed under 
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the Department of Racial Health. This committee 
stated its aims as follows: “To promote among 
parents and teachers better understanding of 
principles and methods for training the young in 
high ideals concerning the fundamentals of love, 
home, and parenthood under the general subject 
of social hygiene.” 


N 1924 at a convention which gave evidence in 

its program of marked interest in social hy- 
giene problems, the name of the Committee on 
Racial Health was changed to that it wears today, 
the Committee on Social Hygiene. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the question of 
careers for women was raised. It was declared 
that there was no reason why a girl can’t have an 
education equivalent to a man’s and yet marry. 
“They should take up some line of endeavor, and 
one which will render the maximum of service to 
the world wherever they can.” 

A new point of view regarding social hygiene 
grew out of this convention. An inspired speaker 
in his defense of the modern generation sup- 
posedly headed straight for perdition, made this 
statement: “The crux of the problem is just that 
modern young people require scientific direction 
which can be supplied in great measure by the 
parent-teacher group.” It was to supply this scien- 
tific direction that the National Congress over a 
period of years developed a plan of work to meet 
its responsibility in the field of social hygiene: 


To offer social hygiene information to parents 
and teachers so that they may help guide chil- 
dren under their care in those life situations in 
which sex is a factor. 


To help parents and teachers meet boy-girl 
problems, especially those of adolescence, and 
to set standards and ideals for young people. 


To secure the cooperation of parents with 
the school in including appropriate materials 
in school courses and with communities in pro- 
viding a wholesome social environment for chil- 
dren. 


In furthering these aims special phases of the 
program were to be considered for study and 
action: 


Answering the child’s early questions about life 
origins. 


Dealing with the child who does not ask ques- 
tions. 


Teaching the young child about the home and 
the family. 


Directing the child’s emotional expression. 


Presenting reproduction and growth through 
nature study. 
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Helping the child get along with people, partic- 
ularly the other sex. 


Promoting the inclusion of sex education in 
school courses. 


Providing opportunities for youth to learn-the 
essentials of preparation for marriage. 


Cooperating with the community agencies in 
the guidance of boy-girl conduct. 


Discovering what the community furnishes to 
boys and girls in wholesome and appealing 
outlets for creative energy. 


Establishing desirable sex-social codes in the 
community. 


Helping the community in dealing with its social 
hygiene problems. 


UCH AN educational program cannot be con- 

fused with the earlier narrow instruction in 
physiological facts which it was hoped would lead 
children by some magic to satisfactory conduct. It 
presented instead a program planned to develop in 
the child habits of selfcontrol and fairplay, taste 
for the best in boy-girl conduct; to give to them 
standards that would help them meet challenging 
sex situations and high ideals of love in a home 
partnership. Such an educational program is 
broad enough in scope and high enough in purpose 
to be a challenge to every parent and teacher. It 
affords countless opportunities to make use of the 
best in modern thought and in educational 
methods. 

So today parent-teacher interest in the broad 
field of social hygiene lies particularly in those 
aspects which relate to the wholesome and happy 
life of our boys and girls. The program is both 
direct and simple—it deals largely with the prob- 
lems which arise in connection with boy-girl re- 
lationships, with providing a wholesome environ- 
ment for boys and girls to grow up in together, 
with preparing them for a fine and happy experi- 
ence in courtship and marriage, with enabling 
them to pass on to the next generation the benefits 
of healthy, untainted bodies and minds. 

The approach to the program is twofold. First, 
the stimulation of the active participation of the 
home in meeting its responsibility for guidance, 
both by instruction and by example. Second, the 
utilization of all efforts on the part of other or- 
ganizations cooperating with the home and school 
—the religious and character-building agencies in 
the community—in an inclusive community-wide 
program to establish and maintain those commun- 
ity standards which result in the building of the 
lives of boys and girls, men and women—lives 
which are physically healthy, mentally wholesome, 
spiritually fine. 
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in Parent-Teacher Study Course for 1939-1940 
ne AMERICAN YOUTH 





wie HE many problems of youth in the modern world and the consequent attempts to solve these 
. problems on the part of both home and school have awakened parents and teachers as never 
before to the role of youth in our democratic society. It is, therefore, the purpose of the parent- 
teacher study course for 1939-1940, outlined and directed by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt of the committee 
on Parent Education for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, to present the facts 
concerning modern youth — his interests, attitudes, abilities, and personal characteristics. The 
al thoughts and feelings of American young people today will have much to do with the course of 
American history tomorrow, and what they think and feel will not be greatly influenced by what 
parents and teachers say to them. What they learn from their own experience in their daily lives 
will mean more than anything we try to tell them. And it is to what they actually experience 





n- that parents and teachers must contribute if they are to help them over these difficult years. 

in 

id 

It ‘‘Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?’’ By EDWIN A. LEE 

in (See Page 9) 

te I. Pertinent Points 

m | 1. Youth and parents quite generally think of occupational opportunities too narrowly. We 

ig must bear in mind that all the work now done by parents will in time be done by their children. 

1e 2. The final responsibility for choosing a lifework belongs to each youth. Parents and teachers 
is can help by providing information and experiences, but they must leave the decision to youth. 

se 3. Occupational adjustment includes guidance, training, and placement as interrelated parts of 
It the total program. 

1e 

al II. Questions to Promote Discussion 

d 1. What occupations in your community are short of workers? 

“ 2. For what occupations may youth receive acceptable training in your community? 

y 3. What is the function of parents in vocational guidance? 

h 4. What is the function of the schools in occupational adjustment? 

a 5. To what extent can you depend upon fortunetelling—astrology, character analysis, and the 
B= like—in making occupational choices? 

™ 

2 
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n ANNOUNCEMENT 

e { 


HE study course article, “Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?” for use at the February 

meeting of parent-teacher study groups, appears in this issue. The February issue will carry 
the article, ‘Jack and Jill,’ for the March meeting. Throughout the year each month’s issue will 
contain the study course material for the following month. This procedure will provide greater 
opportunity for securing supplementary material and otherwise developing the topic and the method 
of its presentation. 
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Our Contributors 








ANK KINGDON, since 1936 president of the 
University of Newark, is already known to 
parent-teacher people. He has always been active 
in social service work. As 2 social critic he wields 
a large and increasing influence through his arti- 
cles, books, and radio broadcasts. 


EDWIN A. LEE began his public career as a 
supervisor in the California schools. Today he 
holds the title of professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Dr. Lee serves 
on numerous educational boards and committees. 
One of these is the National Occupational Confer- 
ence, of which he has been director since 1936. 


MILDRED MCAFEE, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, is one of our younger college presidents. She 
has taught languages, economics, sociology, and 
social sciences. At one time she was director of 
religious education for girls. Today her career 
represents a successful merging of writing, teach- 
ing, and practical public service which gives her a 
forward-looking educational point of view. 


ORVIs C. IRWIN is recognized as an outstanding 
authority in the field of infant study. He would 
probably be the first to say that being the father 
of three children has contributed greatly to the 
success of his work. Dr. Irwin has won a high 
place for himself as an experimenter in this little- 
explored area of infancy. 


The article “Finding the Middle Way” comes 
to us from England. It is taken from an article in 
The Parents’ Review which is published by the 
Parents National Educational Union founded in 
1888 “to secure unity and continuity of education 
by harmonizing home and school training.” The 
author, A. HowARD EVANS, is headmaster of 
Betteshanger School, Eastry, Kent. He has taught 
children for over twenty years. 
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HELENE HEYE, formerly head of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, is now teaching child develop- 
ment at the University of Tennessee. Miss Heye 
has dealt with children in nursery school, high- 
school, and college from Maine to California. She 
draws her material about child life from real life. 


ELMER S. HOLBECK, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Passaic, New Jersey, has studied parent- 
teacher work for a number of years. He is the 
author of a book which evaluates, in terms of 
accomplishment and potentialities for accomplish- 
ment, the aims, activities, program, and work of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 


FRANK W. HUBBARD in “Books in Review” 
speaks from a long and close association with both 
schools and parent-teacher associations. DoRoTHY 
CANFIELD FISHER presents an appraisal of mod- 
ern literature which is reproduced here by cour- 
tesy of Discussion. Mrs. Fisher is herself a famous 
novelist and lecturer. 


It is with especial pleasure that the. National 
Parent-Teacher presents an editorial by WILLIAM 
F. RUSSELL, dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dean Russell is carrying on for our 
day a great tradition of enlightenment for which 
his family name is distinguished. 
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